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TRADE AND COMMERCE. We observed 
some time since in relation to trade and commerce, 
that it was by aggregate results of a series of years, 
that any thing like a just estimate of the effects of 
a course of policy could be ascertained. We pro- 
duced upon that occasion a statement of the compa- 
rative imports and exports of the United States for 
each year of the last half century, and argued 
that the inevitable effect of buying so much more, as 
had become our practice since the reduction of our 
tariff, than what we sold to others would pay for, 
had entailed upon us the most of the financial diffi- 
culties under which we are now groaning, and that 
if the policy by which this result is produced, is 
persisted in, absolute and increasing impoverish- 
ment would be the consequence. The position then 
assumed was, that itis the duty of every govern- 
ment,—and the policyof every wise government, to 
prevent by timely legislation, a habitual excess of 
importations, over what their exportations will pay 
for, and allowing a reasonable profit to the exporter. 

As a striking contrast to the tables there exhibited, 
we now give below a table of the comparative va- 
lue of imports and exports from Great Britain, for 
the last twenty years, from which we may learn how 
it happens that she is able to monopolize so much of 
the trading worid to herself and yet to sustain a con- 
dition which seems indeed as if it were predicated 
upon the fallacy, that ‘ta national debt is a national 
blessing.” Whilst we are startled at a debt of se- 
venteen millions, Britain flourishes under a debt of 
four thousand millions!!! The secret may be un- 
ravelled by comparing the results of comparative im- 
ports and exports. In the last twenty years, the 
imports of the United States have exceeded her ex. 
ports by the sum of $241,000,000; [two hundred 
and forty-one millions of dollars, see table 
226, vol. 60;] whilst within the same period the ex- 
ports from Great Britain have exceeded her imports 





by the sum of two thousand seven hundred and twenty- | 


six millions of dollars! 
Years. Official value of the ex- 


‘alue of imports of 
orts of Great Britain. 


Great Britain. 








1821 £47 ,345,317 £31,515,222 
1822 50,796,771 29,769,122 
1823 52,770,216 29,582,376 
1824 51,755,035 34,591,264 
1825 58,213,548 36,056,551 
1826 55,698,327 42,660,954 
1827 50,399,357 36,174,330 
1828 61,085,445 43,489,340 
1829 61,948,383 43,536,187 
1830 69,691,301 46,245,241 
1831 71,429,004 49,713,889 
1832 76,071,591 44,586,741 
1833 79,823,092 45,952,551 
1834 85,393,536 49,362,811 
1835 91,174,455 48,911,545 
1836 97,621,548 57,023,862 
1837 97,267,814 55,733,419 
1838 85,535,538 53,224,874 
1839 105,170,940 61,268,320 
1840 110,198,716 62,004,000 

£} 459,301,595 £891.302,509 


Here is a balance of trade in favor of Great Bri- 
tain of 567,998,996 pounds sterling,or $2,726,395,180. 





_ “THE PROTECTOR,” a semi-monthly publica- 
lion, “devoted to the coal, iron, manufacturing, and 
agricultural interests of Pennsylvania,” edited by 
Henry K. Srrone, Harrisburg, if we may judge 
by the first and second numbers, will be an invalua- 
ble auxiliary to a good cause. There are compara- 
tively, few persons that have attended sufficiently to 
the posture of the coal and iron trade, to form any 
thing like a true estimate of its real importance, or 
of the vast interests which are at stake, in sustain- 
ing them. These sixty-four pages contain a variety 
of authentic statements that ought to be in the hands 
of every man who would wish to form a correct 

Vou. Xil—Sie. 9. 


judgment in relation to the national policy which is 
about to be deliberated upon in the national legisla- 
ture. And as that legislature seems to be so organ- 
ized as to await for light from public sentiment, it is 
all important that the public mind should become so 
informed as to prompt from rational data, the course 
they would have their representatives to pursue. 
Then “give the people light”’—and at this moment 
more especially, give them light upon the topics in- 
volved in sustaining American interests and Ameri- 
can industry, in order that congress may be sufficient- 
ly illuminated by the reflection from that light, to 
distinguish their path of duty beyond mistake. Dif- 
fuse the facts with which these themes are replete, 
broadcast over the whole land, and we shall soon see 
the fruits they will produce. 











STATES OF THE UNION. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

Affairs in this state continue very unsettled. 
volution is seriously threatened. 

On Monday the 19th instant, the Cealvege’ perky 
proceeded to hold elections for an entire set of offi- 
cers that they design shall eject the officers under 
the established constitution. Those that were op- 
posed to their proceedings of course would not so far 
countenance them as to attend the polls. The num- 
ber of votes polled upon the occasion, was about six 
thousand. We have not yet received the accurate 
returns. 

When the question was taken by the same party 
some time since between the old constitution and 
their project for a new one, the votes were for the 
old charter 7,910 for their. new one 12,787. There 
being but slight legal authority to preserve the forms 
or restrict the extent to which the privilege of suf- 
frage was exercised in these cases, it is probable 
that the number of votes taken was increased on that 
account. At the vote taken under legal authority 


Re- 


that had been framed under authority of law, was 
submitted for the decision of the people of the state, 
the vote for the new constitution was stated to be 
| 6,677, against it 7,748. 





_| _ The legislative committee on the subject reported 


_ the official majority against it to be 676. 
n Wednesday the 2lst instant, the elections 
under the legal constitution took place. Upwards of 
| 7,000 votes were polled. ‘The friends of the revolu- 
tionary movement we presume refrained from attend- 
| ing the polls. There were two tickets however voted 
for. The one headed by the name of General Car- 
penter received 2,400 votes. Gen. C. was considered 
as friendly to the provisions of the new constitution, 
but had positively refused to allow his name to be 
used on their ticket. 

Mean time however there were strong indications 
that the new constitution party designed at all haz- 
zards to assume the government. The following ap- 
peared in the Providence Express, the organ of the 
party, on the 22d inst. 

GENERAL INVITATION TO THE MILITARY. The con- 
stitutional state committee hereby respectfully invite 
the chartered companies, the militia companies, and 
the volunteer companies, who are in favor of the peo- 
ple’s cause and constitution, to give their attendance, 
as an escort, on Tuesday, the 3d day of May, when 
the general assembly, under the people’s constitution, 
will hold their first session in Providence. The com- 
| panies from the country are requested to be on the 
| ground at an early hour. 
For the committee, 





BENJ. ARNOLD, Jr. 


Chairinan, pro tem. 
> 





| Providence, April 21st, 1842. 

| Governor King, having by proclamation, publish- 
|ed the reply of president Tyler to his application to 
‘the U. S. government on the subject, (which will be 
found in the last number of the Register,) and find- 
ing that the constituted authorities of the state were 
apvaitiaden threatened, by proclamation convened 
| the legislature, which assembled accordingly at Pro- 
| vidence on Monday last, the 25th inst. The message 
| of the governor recited the proceedings which had 
| taken place during the recess, the application he had 
made to the president, and the partial effect which 
the reply had produced; refers to the perverted con- 
struction given to the letter of the president by the 
party who were seeking to usurp the government of 
the stute, to their open declarations of a determina- 





on the 22d and 23d Mareh, when the constitution | 


—— — —_ — so 


tion to carry out their project, and to their attempts 
to array with themselves “the lawless of the inhabi- 
tants of all the surrounding members of the Union,” 
and to their holding daily and nightly meetings of arm- 
ed bands of men for the purpose of “perfecting them 
in military discipline with the avowed purpose of over- 
throwing the government of the state. Under these 
circumstances he had thought it his duty to convene 
the legislature, and submit to them the peoprist of 
adopting measures for the protection of the public 
property, the organization of an effective force, and 
the appointment of a board of council, to advise the 
executive during the exigency. | 

The message was referred, and next day the com- 
mittee reported resolutions in accordance with the 
governor’s recommendations. 





NEW YORK. 


VETO ON THE STATE PRINTING BILL. 
MEsSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR. 
Executive chamber, April 7, 1842. 
To the assembly: 

I return with objections the bill, entitled “An act 
to provide for the public printing.” 

The provision which declares that certain state 
officers may make contracts for the execution of le- 
gislative printing, at prices at least ten percent. more 
favorable than those now paid, and for periods not 
;exceeding one year, not being tinperative, might 
prove ineffectual. 

Tie sections which authorise the principal exeeu- 
itive and administrative officers to contract for the 
printing required in the several departments, pre- 
iseribe no duration to such contracts, and therefore 
| would permit those officers to grant monopolies, and 
| bring back ancient abuses. 
| Formerly, although the printer to the state was re- 
| movable by law, his official term was indefinite. The 
| error was corrected in 1840, by limiting the term to 
\four years. The present bill would again make the 
i term indefinite. 
| The biil proposes fo remove an officer whose term 
is only about half expired. This proceeding, is in 
the form of alaw, and yet in its nature, and in the 
spirit of the constilution, an executive, rather than a 
legislative act. My agency in sucha case must con- 
form to the general principles observed in exercising 
| similar powers residing in the executive departinent 
alone, or shared by that department with the senate, 
Although the governor or the governor and senate, 
may at pleasure, and without assigning causes, re- 
move most of the civil officers not judicial or elective, 
before the expiration of their lezal terms, yet that 
power, instead of being arbitrarily or capriciously 
exercised, is only put forth when there are just com- 
plaints of official incoinpetency or delinqueney.— 
There is no such complaint against the prister to the 
state. ‘I'he confidence reposed in him has not been 
disappointed, and he has performed his duties, so far 
as Tam informed, diligently, discreetly and faithfully. 

If it be necessary to revise the taritf of printing, as 
the bill would seem to imply, has such a proposition 
been inade to the incumbent?) Relying upon the pub- 
lic faith, he has necessarily invested a capital of 
thirty thousand dollars in procuring the materials 
necessary to execute the public printing; and it is 
apparent that under such circumstances he could bet- 
ter afford to subinit to Just and necessary tmodifiea- 
tions, than to have so extensivie a business suddenly 
arrested, and materials required only for the public 
service left unemployed and useless. Grant that the 
incumbent, reposing upon his contract, would not 
submit toa just revision, which evidently is nutknown 
and which my knowledge of that officer will not per- 
init ine to believe: must we then strike down a party 
whose interest is opposed to our own because we 
have armed him with a legal defence against our de- 
mand? 

If one party to a contract could upon any conside- 
ration rescind it, for his own advantage, justice and 
equity, nevertheless, wonld oblige bim to indemnify 
the other for the injury he must sustain. Yet I find 
no pretence of such indemnity in the present case.— 
The laws of morality and justice, and the principles 
of equity recognize no distinction between states and 
individuals. If we can without indemnity to the 
other contracting party abrogate; or rescind, or in 
any manner violate one contraet, we can all others, 
if we claim an exemption from the obligation of con- 
tracts, that claim ought to be known and avowed,— 
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But the bill before me presents the incongruity of 


abrogating a contract which is in full force and yet [Seen might become necessary or usefol, ifthe printer 


directing others to be made which could be of no 
more sacred obligation. Of what use would be the 
new contracts? If we violate the contract into which 
we have entered with the state printer because it re- 
lates only to mechanical business, who can determine 
the point where the principle siiall end? How shall 
we oblige the citizens of the state to perform their 
contracts, if the state denies her own obligations? 
Decide such questions as we tnay, the no less grave 
and important inquiry yet reinains: Have we the 
power to abrogate, to rescind, or even to violate the 
contract? I speak not of physical force, but of Jaw- 
ful, rightful power derived under the constitution, 
irom the source of all power, the people. All legis- 
lative power not so derived isa perversion of rightful 
authority, and is mere usurpation. The act passed 
January 13th, 1840, declares that “Thurlow Weed is 
hereby appointed printer tothe state,” for and during 
the term of four years, and shail perform all the duties 
and render all the services enjoined or required by 
law.” Again the act declares that ‘the printer to 
the state shall hold his office for the term of four 
years;” and, again, that “the secretary of state and 
comptroller are hereby authorized to enter into a con- 
tract with the privter to the state appointed by this 
act, for the public printing during the term of his ap- 
pointment; and that the contract thus to be made 
shall be reported to the legislature. The printer 
subscribed the official oath, the contract was executed 
and reported to the legislature, the responsibilities of 
the office devolved upon him, and the office, its rights 
and immunities by the combined force of the law and 
the contract vested in him absolutely and indefeasibly 
except by his own consent or defanit. The consti- 
tution of the United States, adopting an immutable 
principle of justice, which would be of equal obliga- 
tion even without that high sanction, declares that 
‘*no state shall pass any laws impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” The supreme court of the United 
States in the case of Fletcher and Peck, decided that 
when a state law was in its nature a contract and an 
absolute right had vested under it,a repeal of the law 
was void and could not affect those rights, nor impair 
the title so acquired, even although the original law 
Was procured by fraud and corruption; that a grant 
from a state was as much protected by the constitn- 
tion of the United States, as a grant from one indivi- 
dual to another; that an executory contract was 238 
much protected as one that was executed; and that a 
sovereign state was as much inhibited from iinpairing 
its own contract or contracts to which it was a party, 
as from impairing the obligation of contracts between 
individuals. In another case where New Jersey had 
declared bv law in 1758, that certain lands thereafter 
to be purchased for the use of Indians should not be 
subject to any tax, and in 1804, directed a tax to be 
jevied on the land which bad thus been purchased, 
the same high tribunal declared that the act of 1758 
was equivalent to an inviolable contract, and adjudg- 
ed the law of 1804 a breach of that contract, and 
therefore void and of no effect. In the Dartinouth 
college case, the saine court declared that all incorpo- 
real hereditaments, as immunities, offices and franchises 
were rights valuable in law, and whenever they were 
the subject of grant or contract they were as much 
within the protection of the constitution of the United 
States as a grant of land. In a more recent case that 
final authority upon all constitutional questions de- 
clared that the objections to a law on ithe ground of 
its impairing the obligation of a contract “could never 
depend upon the extent of the change which the law 
would effect;” that any deviation or any new condi- 
tion, or any dispensation of a condition, however mi- 
nute or immaterial its effect upon the contract, or 
upon any part or parcel of it, impairs its obligation. 
Theprinciple of these decisions is that although as 
far as general legislation is concerned, one legislature 
may rescind what another has done, yet when an act 
has been done under a law which is in its nature a 
contract, a succeeding legislature cannot recall it. 
The present is in the control of the legislature, and 
it may act for the future, but the past cannot be affect- 
ed even by absolute power. In such cases the laws 
of the States, like those of an ancient empire, change 
not. 
The bill before me not only proposes to deprive 
the printer to the state of rights and limmunities vest- 
edin him by the contract, bul to reinove him from 
the office guaranteed by a contract invested with all 
the authority and soleinnities that sovereign power 
can bestow. A legislative act more directly caleula- 
ted to impair the obligation of that contract, than the 
bill before me, which would annihilate both the law 
and the contract, cannot be conceived. What justi- 
fication then could I, who am under an obligation to 
support the constitution of the United States as thus 


expounded, find for approving and giving eifect to | er, to abide by the laws and contracts of the state, | 


such a law? No answer to this question suggests 
itsel’, except that the legislature reserved a right to 


repeal the law. Suclha repeal it was prudently fore- 
to the state should neglett or refuse to perform its 
important duties. But inasmuch as a power reserv- 
ed for such occasions might be perverted and exer- 
cised capriciously or unjustly, the legislature thonght 
at the same time to secure the incumbent by a con 
tract fo last, not during the pleasure of the legislature 
or until the law should be repealed, but during the 
term. of his appointinent—a contract to which the 
constitution of the United States would instantly at- 
tach, and which therefore would be beyond the reach 
of even legislative power. This obviously legal 
effect of the transaction was understood and designed 
by the legislature; for when the act of 1840 was 
under consideration in the assembly, a motion to 
amend the same by an additional provision in these 
words, ‘the legislature may at any time alter, modify 
or repeal this act; the effect of such repeal shall be 
construed so as to put an end to any contract made 
under the same,” was lost by a vote of 55 to 69. So 
also in the senate a motion was made to amend the 
section containing the reservation of repeal, by add- 
ing the words ‘sand modify or rescind any contract 
entered into under the same upon such terins as shall 
be just aud equitable,” and was rejected, eight mem- 
bers voting for and eighteen against the same. 


Such also would seem to be the sense of the pre- 
sent legislature, for the bill before me avoids alluding 
in any way to the contract, {row which f infer that 
whatever may be done with the law of 1840, the 
contract is understood to be within the custody of the 
constitution, and beyond the reach of the legislature. 
It could not be doubted that if the bill explicitiy de- 
clared that the contract was thereby abrogated, it 
would be a palpable and impotent attemp! to infiinge 
the constitution of the United States. But the ettect 
of the bill is the same without such a declaration, for 
the legislature cannot do indirectly what it could not 
openly and avowedly accomplish. 


Iam well aware that if the bill should become a 
law, the publie officers might suifer it to have etfect, 
because the legislature of this state has not provided, 
and the congress of the United States is by an amend- 
inent of the constitution prohibited trom giving to the 
injured party an appeal to the courts of justice. But 
that consideration, so far froin being an argument for 
committing the wrong, is the most conclusive reason 
against it, ; 


The specious argument thus noticed did not escape 
the consideration of chief justice Marshall, who well 
observed that ‘the constitution of the United States, 
as adopted, gave the federal courts jurisdiction in 
suits brought by individuals against States. A state, 
which violated its own contract was thea sueable in 
the courts of the United States for that violation. 
Would it have been a defence in such a suit to say 
that such a state had passed a law absolving itselt 
iron the contract? It is scarcely to be conceived 
that such a defence could be set up—and yet if a 
state is neither restrained by the general prinetples 
of our political institutions, nor by the words of the 
constitution, from infringing the oblization ofits own 
contract, such a defence would be valid. This fea 
lure is no Jonger found in the constitution; but it 
aiis in the ecnstruction of those with which it was 
Originally associated.” 

What, then, is iny authority for interposing objec- 
tions to a bill impairing the obligation of a contract? 
I find it thus expressed in an adjudication pronoun- 
ced by the same learned and honored Jurist :— 

‘‘Whatever respect might have been felt for the 
state sovereignties, it is not to be disguised that the 
lrainers of the constitution viewed, wiih some appre- 
hensions, the violent acts which might grow out of 
the feelings of the moment; and that the people of 
the United States, in adopting that instrument, have 
manifested a determination to shield themselves and 
their property from the effects of those sudden and 
strong passions to which men are exposed. The 
restrictions on the legislative power of the states are 
obviously founded in this sentiment; and the consti- 
tution of the United States contains what may be 
deeined a bill of rights for the people of each state.” 

Some of our constitutional rights as citizens are 
protected by the courts of justice. But it is when 
such rights are invaded by the state, and she at the 
saine tiine closes her courts of justice against us, that 
the obligations of the law making .power are doubly 
imperative, and that we feel and know the value and 
iinportance of the oath which binds that power to the 
constitution, 


In applying a constitutional restriction in the pre- 





error to intrude,since there could be danger only in ap- 
proving the bill, while it can never be otherwise than 


sent case, 1 cannot permit even an apprehension of 
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SPEECH OF MR. ABBOTT LAWRENCE. _ 


At the convention of the shoe and leather dealers 
recently held at Boston, Mr. Asporr Lawrencr, 
was invited to attend, as an unwavering friend and 
advocate of American industry. When the follow- 
ing resolution was read: 

Resolved, That while the productions of American 
machinery may successfully compete with the pro- 
ductions of any other country, the productions of 
American labor (unless guarded by wholesome legis- 
lation,) must fall beneath the shock of European 
competition. 


Mr. Lawrence rose, and greeted by unanimous 
plaudits from the audience, said— 

Mr. Presipent: I appear before you without hay- 
ing had time for the slightest preparation to make a 
speech on this occasion, having received your invi- 
tation to take a seat in the convention but a few 
minutes before | entered the house. I should most 
certainly have declined the invitation with which 
you honored me, had I anticipated being called out 
to take part in your deliberations. You, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and many others present, know that I am a 
man of deeds rather than words—a plain business 
man, and not addicted to publie speaking. As it is 
the pleasure of the convention that [ should say 
something upon the resolution under discussion, [ 
will proceed to do so, and like my able and distin- 
guished friend who preceded me, on the most trifling 
intimation given that [ am taking up too much of 
your precious time, | will at once bring my remarks 
to a close. 

It gladdens my heart, Mr. President, to see before 
me so Jarge and respectable a representation of the 
40,000 persons engaged in the manufacture of lea- 
ther in this commonwealth; a branch of industry 
very much underrated, being in reality among tle 
most important, and perhaps it would be safe to say 
the largest mechanical and manufacturing interest 
in amount in the country. I rejoice to see the peo- 
ple are awake to their true interests, and that they 
have sent you here to consult and deliberate upon 
the best manner of procuring security now and here- 
after to the laborers in this branch of business. | 
Jook at this convention, assembled without distinc- 
tion of party, as “the dawn of a brighter day,” and 
I hail it with joy as the commencement of a general 
movement of the people in all the states, favorable 
to the protection of our labor; hoping that a strong 
expression of public opinion may produce the adop- 
tion of a system of measures by our government, 
which not only the people but the government itself 
requires. ‘The remedy for the evils, under which we 
now suffer, is in your own hands. You are the so- 
vereigns, and can make and unmake our rulers; it is 
at the ballot box that the question of protecting our 
labor is to be settled. The great majority of the 
people of this country are working men, laborers 
upon the soil, or in some one of the mechanical 
trades; and when they, in the consciousness of their 
integrity and worth, rise and assert their rights by 
sound arguments, you may be certain they will be 
heard and respected by the congress of the United 
States. 

I ask you, fellow-citizens, to look for a moment to 
the condition of our country. Have we ever scen 
any thing like it, in time of peace before? or even 
since we existed as a nation? ‘In two-thirds of the 
states we have a paper currency not convertible into 
coin—without a standard of value. The credit oi 
several of the states gone, and their stocks selling 
for one-fifth their par value. The treasury of the 
United States empty, and its credit distrusted, so that 
treasury notes are at a discount, and government 
loans cannot be negotiated: The general govern 
ment cannot pay its debts. Some of the states can- 
not pay. Banks do not pay, and is it surprising thet 
individuals do not pay? 

Mr. President, the great business of this greal 
country is paralyzed; every branch of industry is l- 
most at a stand-still, and this too in a country bless 
ed with every thing man can desire, with all the elc- 
ments of prosperity in it; and this suffering & 
brought upon the people by the want of a very mo 
derate amount of honest and wise legislation. 


The nation, several of the states, and individuals, 
are bankrupt. Strange as it may appear in this pos- 
ture of our affairs, it is proposed to depart from the 
uniform policy by which we have been governed 
since the adoption of the constitution, and try the 
experiment of low and uniform duties upon import: 
ed merchandize. Sur, Iam opposed to experiment 





Sale to be just and forbearing in the exercise of pow- 


‘and preserve her faith from dishonor and reproach. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


ing upon the labor of the country. It is a mere expt 
riment upon the laborer, and a little experience will od 
sificient to prove my assertion. We want no more 
‘foreign merchandize at present. We have alreac) 
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See 
uite too much, more than we can pay for. We im-. 
ort too much and manufacture too little. “The whole 


question is in a nut shell,” and can be seen at a 
glance: our distress arises chiefly from the surplus 


stances by foreigners, under the compromise act and 
ad valorem duties. Whoare the men in our country 
that feel most sensibly the effects of the fluctuations 
in the currency, excessive importations, and revul- 
sions in business? Is it the merchant, the farmer, 
the professional man, or the mechanic? All men and 
all interests are more or less affected by these 
changes; but, sir, it is the hard-working, frugal, in- 
dustrious mechanic who is the greatest sufferer, and 
in no one branch of mechanical labor does the pres- 


% sure of the times cause greater embarrassment than 
® among those engaged in the manufacture of leather; 
for it is produced in large amounts for export to oth- 
= er parts of our Union, and when a link in the chain 


receives a blow, it vibrates to either end with a force 
that is felt severely by all. The annual product of 
leather, when manufactured, in all its branches, has 
been estimated at $50,000,000, and a large propor- 
tion of this enormous amount is made up of boots 
' and shoes; and shall this vast interest be suffered to 
se perish for the want of a moderate protection from 
2 the general government? Shall it be sacrificed upon 
the altar of an abstraction, called freetrade! No, sir, 
it requires protection, and must have it. You have 
aright to call upon congress to protect your labor 









































Europe. We should have a protection that will se- 
cure the journeyman and the apprentice, as well as 
ihe master-workman. It is the laborer who require 
the fostering arm of government. 

I have already said, that the great source of our 
trouble is, that we import too much and manufacture 
too little. Why, sir, our imports for the last ten 
years have far exceeded our exports. We have run 
up adebt in Europe, the amount of which is truly 
frightful. The amount of state, city, bank, and oth- 
er corporation stocks held abroad, which we have 
sold and pledged amounts to TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 
or poLLARS. Besides this principal sum, we pay (or 
should doso,) nearly a million of dollars every month 
for interest. Yes, sir, more than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars goes every week to Europe to pay our 
interest on this debt. Now, I] ask, what we have to 
show for this two hundred millions of debt, created 
fin the last ten years, under the compromise act of 
low duties and no duties at all on one-half of all our 
imports? Why, we have had a great amount of cham- 
& pagne and French ribbons, and a LitTLE RAULROAD IRON. 
I confess that the recklessness with which our public 
affairs have been managed in this department of our 
national economy, is absolutely appalling. Our coun- 
(ry literally mortgaged, not at home, but abroad, for 
TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, for which we 
have received the surplusses of the manufactures of 
every country in Europe, to the permanent injury of 

our farmers, mechanics, merchants, manufacturers; 
In fact, of every individual, whatever his occupation 
or condition may be. 

Many : , 

‘any persons have regretted our loss of credit 
abroad; for one, I cannot agree with them, at the 
risk of being denounced as a political heretic. I re- 
Joice that we cannot borrow a dollar. My only re- 
gret is, that we have been able to borrow as large an 
ainount, much of which I fear will never be paid, to 
the disgrace of these who have borrowed the money. 
lt would have been a great blessing to us all, if our 
Credit had failed us abroad many years ago. If we 
ad drawn the coin for the loans instead of broad- 
cloths and calicoes, French boots and shoes, &c. &e. 
jour debt now would have been but a small amount. 

Mr. President, the question comes up at once, when 
ots look at the condition of the country, what can be 

weptad dps. our lost prosperity, and raise the fail- 

a tithe m of the country? ‘The first measure, in my 

ention OF ‘sinent, that should have occupied the at- 

enple Whit sccig ely December, was to have made 
owas i itt aes by the adoption of the tariff of duties 

a beeiet S, to meet all the necessary expenses of 

of the rir rmen and provide a sinking fund to pay 

Wn vationa debt. If this had been done, confi- 
e would have been restored, and you would not 
ithess the 

at the present time. 
he condition of affairs 
2nd that many thing 
Hone, and a 
Quty to do.” 


do not speak asa politician. 
a People but their good. will, an 
“ecutive and congress but wise 
Vill restore to the whole cou 
: eatty of the people. 
& imran to me, sir, not a very difficult matter to 
basal aplanto achieve the great objects we all 
1 view. A sound currency can only be based 


I regret, liowever, to say that 


at Washington is not flattering, 


sare doing that should not be 


d nothing from the 


ntry a fair reward for 


of foreign products, forced upon upon us in many in- | 


against the distressed and miserable pauper Jabor of 


terwards establish the former. [ am very clear in 
the opinion, that we can never maintain a sound cur- 
-rency throughout the United States, if we are to 
transfer our workshops to England, France and Ger- 
many. We can never be prosperous in this country, 
and maintain a uniform standard of value, without 
protecting the laborer in his employment. Our 
wealth, our resources, everything we possess and en- 
joy, is founded on labor; hence it must be cherished, 
and never suffered to languish from foreign compe- 
tition. 

I do not desire, Mr. President, to raise one dollar 
more revenue than may be required for the necessary 
and economical wants of the government. Looking 
back to the expenditures of the government, and for- 
ward to the condition of our defences upon the sea- 
board, our Indian relations upon our borders and fron- 
tiers, together with the positive wants of the navy 
/and army—!I have estimated the expenditures at thir- 
ty millions annually for the next five years, and shall ' 
set aside tivo millions annually to create asinking fund 
for the extinguishment of the national debt. The 
amount then to be raised is thirty-two millions of 
dollars. I estimate the whole amount of imports at 
one hundred and ten millions, on an average, for five 
years; the two first years will fall short of that 
amount, the three last will probably exceed the esti- 
mate. Of this one hundred and ten millions, I de- 
duct from three to five millions of coin, and fifteen 
millions of articles, which should be free of duty, 
leaving about ninety millions upon which duties 
should be assessed. We have then ninety millions 
upon which we can assess thirty-two millions annu- 
ally, which would give about thirty-three and a third 
per cent. 


The difficulty now arises, how shall the duties be 
assessed? shall it be a horizontal duty of thirty-three | 
‘and one-third per cent. ad valorem on every thing? | 
| or shall we adopt the principle of discrimination and | 
ispecific duties? From considerable experience in 
| these matters, | have no doubt whatever of the ex- 
|pediency, nay the necessity, of adopting the latter. 
| Discrimination was adoped in the first tariff estab- | 
lished, and should not, must not now be abandoned. 

Specific duties are far more safe and convenient, in 
| most cases, than the ad valorem system. All prac- 
| tical merchants agree in regard to the utility of spe- 
cific duties. Our own experience should not be lost 
upon us. The revenue, ] am confident, would be 
much larger under specific duties, equal to twenty- 
five per cent, than ad valorem duties of thirty-five 
per cent. The effect of ad valorem duties has been 
to place the foreign importations of the country in 
the hands of foreigners, a great proportion of the ad 
valorem goods imported from Great Britain are 
brought to us by British subjects, and nine-tenths of 
all the ad valorem merchandise imported into New 
York from France is imported by Frenchmen. So it 
is with ad valorem German goods. I deem it essen- 
tial that there should be a specific duty upon boots 
and shoes. Under the tari of 1832, you had a spe- 
cific duty of one doliar and fifty cents per pair on 
boots, and thirty cents on shoes. Now there have 
been under the reduction of the compromise act, 
large quantities of French and German boots import- 
ed; the best French boots cost four dollars, and the 
German three dollars; under an ad valorem duty, 
'you will find these boots invoiced from France at 
three dollars, and perhaps at two dollars and fifty 
cents, and from Germany at two dollars. A duty of 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. would not give 
you the protection that would enable you to pay the 
laborer any thing like the wages he has been in the | 
habit of receiving; of course if his wages are ma- 
terially reduced, he and his family must be deprived 
of many of the comforts they have usually enjoyed. 
Besides, you degrade the character of our now inde- 
pendent laboring people, when you reduce the wages 
of labor so low as not to allow them the means of 
educating their children, and clothing them decent- 
ly, that they may attend public worship and the Sun- 








'day school on the Sabbath. 
| efforts to elevate, and not depre 
| ses. 
‘on public opinion, and it is to the intelligence of 
scenes of trouble that present themselves | the people we are to took for its stability and perma- 
nency. 





great many left undone which it “is their government cannot, will not stand, but with an intel- 


I wish nothing from | place in the same scale the free, intellectual, indus- 
‘trious mechanics and working men of our country, 
legislation, such as | with those half-paid, half-starved, parish-fed people 
|of Europe? No, sir, my indignation is excited when 


| with the old countries in manufactures and the me- 


{ 


We should exert all our 
ss the laboring clas- 
We live under a popular government, founded, 


Sir, Iam for universal education. I have no fear 
of the people learning and knowing too much. Our 


Jigent and moral population. Shall we compare and 


I hear it said that the reason why we cannot compete 


chanic arts, is because our Jabor is too high—we must 


on a sound tariff; give us the latter, and we can af- | 





‘bring down the labor, it is said, to the European 


standard, and then we shall go on very well. Sir, I 
do not desire to compete with foreign labor. I hope 
never to see the time when labor can be obtained at 
the price it is now in Great Britain. A fair hand- 
loom weaver obtains but from $1 75 to $2 per week. 
Farmers may be hired for 20 to 25 cents per day, and 
most kinds of mechanics in proportion; paid, of 
course, according to the skill and employments.— 
Most articles of subsistence, too, you must remember, 
are double the price they are with us. Upon the 
continent of Europe labor is still lower. Can we, 
shall we throw open our great country to the produc- 
tions of all the world, and maintain free trade, which 
is all on one side? Not acountry in Europe will take 
an article from this country, that they are not obliged 
to receive either for revenue or their manufactures. 
Cotton they cannot at present do without, although an 
effort is making, and I fear a successful one, by Great 
Britain, to supply herself with the common qualities 
from India. Tobacco is taken for revenue with a 
duty from 3 to 800 per cent. Flour, pork, beef, in 
short all our great staples, with the exception of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice, are prohibited, and every arti- 
cle that competes in the slightest degree with their 
own labor. And yet they have the assurance in Eng- 
land to write books and pamphlets, and to make 
speeches, and send out reports from the British house 
of commons upon the sublimated beauties of free 
trade. We have seen their plans from the time of 
Mr. Huskisson, and have had an abundance of theo- 
ries up to the last report of Mr. Hume—and it has all 
ended in promises. Not a step has been taken to 
ametiorate the restrictive system of Great Britain— 
nor do I believe that there is any prospect of a change 
that will be of the smallest benefit to us. The corn 
laws, it has been often said, for the last fifteen years, 
would be repealed. Has it been done? No. Nor 
will they be repealed, or modified, so as to admit fo- 
reign corn, without the price reaches about $2 per 
bushel with the duty. I am tired with this everlast- 
ing speculation upon free trade. It means nothing. 
It is ideal, a mere phantom, and not to be entertained 
by practical men. It is a transcendental, utopian 
doctrine, that has no practical result. My friends, 
we have in this country but one course to pursue, 
and that is to look to our own country, and to the 
special care of our own labor—let us protect it—and 
with the protection that a paternal government is 
bound to extend to this all-important interest, I have 
no fears for the prosperity of our glorious republic. 
[ have very much at heart the success of this ques- 
tion, which 1s soon, I think, to agitate the whole na- 
tion—and I feel its importance to such an extent, 
that I sincerely believe that nothing now will save 
the country from almost fatal bankruptcy but a tariff, 
embracing the principle of discrimination and speci- 
fic duties—and unwilling as I always have been to 
appear in public, lam ready to spend and be spent 
in this cause, which I believe to be that of the coun- 
try’s best good—and would willingly, if it should be 
found necessary, buckle on the armor, and canvass 
our good old Bay State from the shores of Cape Cod 
to the hills of Berkshire. I am encouraged, however, 
in looking to the future, from the fact that there are 
indications that the people are taking this matter into 
their own hands. I was highly gratified to learn a 
few days ago—after an eclipse of five and twenty 
years—that a bright spot could be seen in New 
Hampshire, where an influential gentleman, long in 
the public service, who has of late been devoting 
himself to agriculture, and editing a most excellent 
agricultural paper, has changed ground, and has well 
urged that the best way to encourage agriculture, is 


'to give its products a home market, by protecting 


home manufactures. New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio too are discussing the question with spirit and 
ability. I hope that a strong expression of public 
opinion will produce the result weso much wish. 


Mr. President, I am admonished by the clock that 
I have already consumed too much of your valuable 
time, and will only add that | welcome the members 
of this convention to our city on my own account,and 
feel assured that I may include our whole population, 
who I am certain entertain the same sentiments that 
you and [ do, upon the important question which has 
brought you together. 

I cannot but express the hope that a national con- 
vention may be held, composed of representatives of 
the workmen of our country—and let them come 
together without party feeling. My friends, it is 
time to discard our political party bickerings. There 
is acrisis in our affairs, which demands of us this 
sacrifice upon the altar of patriotism. Let us know 
no other party than that of one for our country, with- 
out reference to party leaders. Of what consequence 
is it to you or me, who administers the government, 
provided it be well administered? For myself, I shall 
go for the country, and care not who may be the 
chief executive of the nation, if he be honest, capa- . 
ble, and faithful to the constitution. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 





From the New York Tribune. 
New York, Tuesday, April 5. 

The convention assembled in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle at 1lo’clock, A. M. It was called to order by 
Joseph Blunt, esq. of New York, on whose motion 
Henry Shaw, esq. of Massachusetts, was called to the 
chair, and L. D. Chapin, of this city, was chosen se- 
cretary. After a few remarks from the chairman, 
on motion, the states were called in order, and dele- 
gates from Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan and Illi- 
nois, were found to be present. 

On motion, delegates from each state were re- 
quested to nominate two of their number to forma 
committee to report officers for the permanent orga- 
nization of the convention. 

‘he general committee on organization now re- 
tired to select suitable persons to be proposed as of- 
ficers for this convention. During its absence the 
convention was briefly addressed by Mr. J. Arnold, 
of New Bedford, in exposition of the character, im- 
portance and relations of the American whaie fishery. 

Mr. Drinker, of New York, spoke in refutation of 
the common mistake, that this convention had met 
for the purpose of securing protection especially to 
manufactures. Its objects are broad as the whole 
range of American industry—agricultural, mechani- 
cal and commercial. ‘The manufacturing interests 
of the country are now less in need of protection 
than the agricultural and others; and it is for the be- 
nefit of all that this convention has assembled. 

The memorial to congress of the ship owners of | 
N. Bedford and others engaged in the whale fishery | 
was read to the convention by Dr. Fisher. It asks | 
for efficient protection of our home industry as es- | 
sential to the well being of the whole interest.— | 
Whale oil, it urges, is in great part consumed in our | 
manufactories and mechanical processes; let these be | 
prostrated by the want of protection, and that busi- | 
ness would be transferred to Europe, in whose ports | 
our oil is met by prohibitory, or nearly prohibitory, | 
dutics, to favor their own whalers. By such duties, 
and corresponding bounties, France has firmly estab- | 
lished and England largely extended her fisheries; at | 
this moment, the business is largely increasing in the | 
British colonies, from which agents are constantly in| 
our ports offering tempting in .ucemenis to our eX- | 
periened whalers to engage in their service. The| 
whaling interests asks, therefore—not duties on fo-| 
reign oils, but duties on foreign products generally 
imposed with a primary view to the protection of 
our home industry generally, thus preserving the! 
only attainable market for our oils and preserving 
the whaling interest by sustaining the general industry 
and prosperity of the country. | 

Mr. J. Blunt, of New York, followed in support of 
the general positions of this memorial, in review of 
the policy of our government through former years, | 
and in illustration of the necessity of protection to 
the mechanics, farmers and laborers generally of this 
country. He showed that not merely the pauper la- | 
bor of Europe, but the still cheaper labor of the East 
Indies, will be brought in direct competition with our 
own; that not merely boots from Paris; but boots from 





Manilla are now selling in New York, ata lower price | 


than they can be made by the American shoemaker 
while he supports in comfort and educates his family. 

Mr. J. Arnold, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
stated many facts bearing upon the interests of Ame- 
rican labor. Among them was the observation of 


Mr. Adan, a gentleman who has spent many years | 


in India, and who is entirely confident that much of 
the soil of that country is as favorable to the growth 
of cotton as any in the world, and that, so cheap is 


Jabor there, it may be abundantly produced at two 


cents a pound. He said that the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts were generally disposed to let things 
take their course, believing that they can stand free 


trade quite as well and as long as other interests.— | 


Let them be destroyed, if necessary, and then it will 
be no longer possible to excite the prejudices of the 


jznorant against protection by clamor against manu-, 


facturing monopoly and arisiecracy. 

Mr. Asaph Rice, of Massachusetts, a venerable 
patriot of four score, confirmed the statements pre- 
viously made by Mr. Biunt, of the distress and em- 
barrassment which pervaded this country prior to 
the adoption of the federal constitution for the want 
of efficient protection to home industry. He lived in 
those times, he shared in those distresses, and knew 
how they were caused and how remedied. He thri!l- 
ingly appealed to the patriotism of the whole people 
to unite in such measures as are now eminently ne- 
cessary to restore the country to prosperity and inde- 
pendence. 

Rev. J. O. Choules, of New York, spoke in behalf 


| 


of the agricultural interest, of which he appears as a 
representative. He stated from personal knowledge 
that the farmers generaily are awaking to a just and 
strong interest in the cause of protection, as essential 
to their welfare and that of the whole country. He 
expressed the sanguine hope that the feeling which 
animated, and the sentiments expressed by this con- 
yention would be warmly responded to by the whole 
country. 

The committee on organization now reported the 
following list of officers, which was unanimously 
adopted, and the officers appointed accordingly, viz: 

For president, gen. James Tatutmanee, of N. York. 

Vice presidents, gen. Robertson Hull, of Vermont; 
hon. Henry Shaw, of Massachusetts; Stamford New- 
ell, of Rhode Island; Thomas H. Brace, of Connec- 
ticut; Stephen Warren, of New York; hon. Mahlon 
Dickerson, of New Jersey; hon. George Howard, of 
Maryland; Robert E. Little, of Illinois; A. J. White, 
of Michigan; Robert McKay, of Delaware. 

Secretaries, L. D. Chapin, of New York; Stephen 
Conger, of New Jersey; H. D. Maxwell, of Pennsy]- 
vania; William O. Bartlett, of Massachusetts. 

General Tallmadge, on taking the chair, returned 
his thanks to the convention for the honor conferred 
on him, and appealed to the convention to keep all 
its objects and proceedings entirely free from all 
party political purposes and feelings. He proceeded 
to take a rapid review of the organization and pro- 
cress of the Home League, the reasons which had 
rendered necessary the call of this convention, and 
the present deplorable condition of the country, eco- 
nomical and moral. General T. proceeded to show 
that the commercial and navigating interests of this 


’ icone’ 
will have on the general interests of the country 
20. To memorialize congress, requesting that in 1). 
difying the tariff, a preamble be adopted, similar i, 
that of 1789. 21. On the relations of protection to 
the currency. 22. On the subject of jewelry. 23. 0, 
finance and the expenses of the convention. 24. Oy 
resolutions. 25. On duties on foreign goods sold at 
auction. 26. On the sale of foreign goods by auction 

G. M. Tibbetts. of Troy, was chosen vice presi- 
dent instead ‘of Stephen Warren, necessarily absent 
henceforth, 

Hon. H. Denny, from the committee on resolutio 
submitted the following: 

1. Resolved, That the depressed state of the Acri- 
cultural, manufacturing and commercial interests of 
the whole country calls loudly for the interposition of 
the general government, the only power which can 
constitutionally adopt and carry out measures, now 
absolutely necessary for the relief of the people. 

2. Resolved, That the commercial arrangements and 
protective legislation of foreign governments, and the 
strenuous efforts of foreigners to obtain the contro} 
of the American market imperatively demand that 
the shield of protection should be thrown over the 
American laborer, no matter in what department of 
industry he may be occupied. 

3. Resolved, That in the present embarrassed con- 
dition of the national treasury and the finances of se- 
veral of the states, prompt and efficient measures by 
congress for the adequate protection of the industry 
of the country, giving to it life vigor and renewe 
activity, will be among the best means of preservinz 
the National credit and restoring to a sound conditioy 
und proper level that of the United States. 


ns, 





country have always claimed and received ample 
protection from the government; amounting to abso- 
‘ute prohibition in the case of our coasting trade. 

General T. showed that this question of protection 
to our labor became more and more important to us 
every year, as our relations with Europe were ren- 
dered more intimate by the reduction of the distance | 
across the ocean gradually from six months to ten) 
days. 
statistics that the price of manual labor throughout 
continental Eurepe ranges froin six cents to twenty- 
five cents per day, rarely exceeding sixteen to eigh- 
teen cents. He showed that the wages of the officers 
and crew of a Swedish ship is less than that of the 
captain of a similar American ship—that the com- 
mon sailor here receives far more than the Swedish 
captain. All through Burope the laborer is depress- 
ed to the verge of starvation, and plunged in misery 
and degradation. How then can we hope to pro- 
duce and carry, at as tow a rate ascan be done with 
this depressed, unrewarded labor. 

It was then resolved that a committee of ten be ap- 
pointed to prepare business for the convention. 
following persons were appointed: 

Massachusetts, James Grinnell; Vermont, Martin 
Chittenden; New York, Colonel Norton; Connecticut, 
Fhilip Ripley; Rhode Island, Alexander Hodges; N. 
Jersey, gen. A. Goodwin; Pennsylvania, hon. Har- 
mar Denney; Delaware, J. W. Thompson; Michigan, 
Dr. J. H. White; Kentucky, Mr. Banks. 

On motion of prof. J. J. Mapes, of N. Y. this com- 
mittee was instructed to nominate other committees 


to present to the convention statistics and general in- | 


formation concerning commerce, agriculture, manu- 
factures and the other various topics which will be- 
come matters of discussion. 

A committee was then appointed to prepare rules 
for the government of the convention; after which the 


meeting adjourned till 9 o’cl’k Wednesday morning. | 


Second day, Wednesday, April 6. 
The convention reassembled at 9o’clock. Several 
additional delegates were present. Hon. Harmar 


Denny, of Pennsylvania, from the committee on bu-| 


siness proper to be subinitted to the convention re- 
ported in part as follows: 
Resolved, That the following committees be ap- 


pointed to consider and report on the several subjects | 


referred to them, viz: 

1. On the subject of agriculture, as affected by the 
legislation of other countries, and the protection of 
American labor. 
factures of iron. 
thereof. 4. On salt and the fisheries. 


3. On paper and the manufactures 
5. On mineral 


productions of the United States other than iron and | 
6. On wool and woollen, 


the manufactures thereof. 
goods. 7. On cotton and silk manufactures. 8. On 
glass and earthen ware. 9. On ready made clothing. 


10. On leather and manufactures of leather. 11. On 
flax, hemp, and the manufactures thereof. 12. On 
sugar and sugar refining. 13. On bonnets, hats and 
the manufactures of straw, palm leaf, &c. 14. On 


soap and candles. 
16. On buttons and pins. 
enumerated. 


17. Qn meciianie arts not 


He then proceeded to show from undeniable | 


The | 


9. On iron and coal and the manu- | 


15. On brushes, bellows and combs. | 


. “EF . 4 . «4 tee) tae . re ; mae 
18. On the general interest of manufac- | of $22,000,000, and a very slight change in the 


4. Resolved, That based as our country is on the 
intelligence of the whole community, the permanence 
of our free institutions imperiously demands that the 
labor of the country be constantly, steadily, and effi- 
ciently protected—that our laboring classes, on whom 
the chief responsibility of maintaining them rests, 
may not be reduced to the degraded and starving 
condition of the laboring classes throughout the rest 
| of the world. : 


} 
; 


5. Resolved, That the present condition of our fo- 
| reign commerce, more than half which is in the hands 
of foreigners, whose interest it is to take advantage 
|of the revenue as far as they can without detection, 
|requires that such restrictions should be framed as 
| will protect our revenue from frauds and our mer- 
chants from unfair and dishonest competition. To 
accomplish which object, specific duties wherever 
practicable offer the surest prospect of success. 
| 6. Resolved, That the principles of the compromise 
;act, which enjoin the collection of the revenues in 
cash by such as are sufiicient for an economical ai- 
'ministration of the government, are just, and ougiit 
not to be abandoned, but nothing in that aet which 
tends to limit ample protection to our domestic in- 
dustry or prevent the encouragement of American 
commerce on honest and fair principles, should be 
considered as deserving a moment’s discussion in con- 
| gress, but on the contrary should receive immediate 
| reprobation. 
| 7. Resolved, That a ware-housing system for the 
bonding of goods on American account exclusively 
| may be judicious, but a general bonding system giving 
| similar advantages to importers of goods on foreign 
| account would be an evasion of the cash duty system 
and an injury to American commerce and home in- 
dustry. [Referred to committee on commerce. | 

8. Resolved, That it is hereby recommended to the 
friends of American industry throughout the states, 
the more effectually to encourage and protect home 

products and domestic manufactures, that individuals 
'as well as families and communities, should pledge 
'themselves to the consumption and wear, as far 
| practicable, of American goods, and the products 0! 
| their own soil, labor and skill, in preference to those 


} 
| 
| 
| 


of foreign importation, especially of those countries 
which refuse reciprocal commercial relations. _ 
After some desultory discussion by Messrs J. Blunt, 
| A. Stewart, Swan, Crolius, Shaw and others, wit) 
| regard to the proper order of business, during hich 
it was decided that resolutions eliciting debate pr” 
posed by members should be submitted to the bus 
ness committee, and the several committees WC' 
authorized to withdraw and sit during the sessile! 
of the convention, the resolutions above cited were 
_ declared in order. bs 
| ‘The first resolution was then called up, and pio 
| fessor J. J. Mapes addressed the convention. yes 
| spoke of the doctrine advanced that a tariff should Dé 


: harizole 
‘laid merely for revenue, and showed that no Borie 


‘tal duty which could be laid would be sufficfent '° 
He stated tb 


'raise a revenue of twenty millions. ul 
total amount of manufactures in the county 


— + . ‘ e * ee traut 
$1,795,000,000. Pennsylvania alone has an iron t ‘a 


} 
a 


| 
! 
| 
i 


a ; “ A apie ‘hile an) 
tures, the labor of the country and the necessity of | would protect that well-organized interest, whil 


protection. 19. On the influence which protection 


; : ++ oul. 
system of horizontal duties would entirely shut it ou 
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We had heard much, he said, of free trade—but he : Thus much he felt bound to say, more he could not, 
had never been able to ascertain its meaning. He lest he should violate the rule of the chair. 

went on to examine the effect of a protective tariff!) The sixth resolution was laid on the table. 

on consumers, and showed, that by the influence ofa) The eighth was read and its adoption moved. 

duty on the single article of nails, they had been re-) Mr. Reed said he liked the language of this reso- 
duced in price from 10c. to 5c. per pound. Paper,too, lution. If he understood the subject at all, protec- 
had been reduced one-half. At present 261,000,000 tion was but another name for independence. Some 
pounds of the raw material were consumed; and of connected it with the idea of revenue; but he did 
this 150,000,000 were of home production. If the not so regard it. This was the essential question for 
horizontal duty were aid, this would be entirely lost | which our fathers fought, and he was glad to find it 
—and, as our rags cannot be carried to any foreign now met so boldly at this convention. When right- 
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duty of twenty-five dollars a ton on bariron will now 
suffice, instead of thirty-seven and a ha!f dollars le- 
vied in 1828; and of eight dollars on pig iron, (in- 
stead of twelve in 1828) will be adequate to sustain 
the business. With such a duty, the committee are 
confident that the cost of producing iron can be 
steadily reduced year after year, as it has hitherto 
been, until it shal! be as low here as in any part of 
the world. 

The number of persons dependent on the iron bu- 
siness for subsistence is now over two hundred and 


port, a net amount of $5,000,600, which with a duty ly understood, protection would not be hampered | fifty thousand; the wages paid them annually over 


js saved—would be Jost. He spoke also of the in-| 
fluence of protection on iron foundries. At the close | 
of the last war, an iron pot was the highest achieve-. 
ment of American foundries; but he showed that by | 
improvements that had been made upon the casting 
of iron in this country we were able greatly to excel 
the English in this branch of industry. | 
He next alluded to the effect of a discriminating 
tariff on agriculture. The amount of agricultural | 
productions in this country he stated at 1,252,635,233 
dollars. He stated the amounts exported to six | 
principal ports; and showed that if a horizontal du- 
ty should be adopted, England would enjoy all this | 
trade, of which we should be thereby deprived. 
With relgtion to the mercantile interest, he said that 
932,639 tons O1 SUPPumesen one-fiih of the 
whole naval force—were employed in this traue. 
He then passed to some of the arguments used by 
those opposed to a protective tariff. So far as the | 
raw material of paper was concerned, he showed | 
that the six cotton-growing states received the pro- | 
tection, and not the north. And as much more of 
this article was consumed at the north than atthe, 
south, the north paid by far the most of the duty— | 
the benefit of which, moreover, went to the south. | 
He showed the same fact with regard to sugar—and 
upon this article he said they stood to the north with 
relerence to protection as 284 to 11. Flint glass, 
brushes, and other articles, were cited, as showing the | 
same thing. 
He cited the difficulties attending the system of 
home valuation. I[tschief objection was that when- | 
ever we had a prostration of mercantile affairs every | 
importer would say, that that was the time for impor- | 
tation—whereas when the articles were really needed | 
no one would dare to import them. He reminded the | 
convention that all the papers to be sent to Washing- | 


| 
l 
| 
| 


ton should be comprised of statistics. 

Mr. Alvan Stewart next addressed the convention | 
ina series of most eloquent and forcible remarks. | 

The first, second, third and fourth resolutions were | 
adopted. | 

The fifth resolution was laid on the table. 

The sixth resolution was then called up; and some | 
member having made reference to the compromise | 
actand to Messrs. Calhoun and Clay with expressions 
of dissatisfaction against the latter. 

Mr. Shaw objected to its arraignment of the last 
great friend of American industry, and to the intro- 
duction into this convention of subjects so foreign 
and so destructive to the objects it proposes. He | 
cared not what was said elsewhere of them, but he 
protested against their introduction here. He said 
he should be recreantto the principles he had pro- 
fessed for the best half of his life, if he suffered here 
orany where the name of Henry Clay to be men- 
tioned as hostile to American industry or American | 
interests. (Loud cheers.) | 

Mr. C.C. Hawes said that the drawer of that re- | 
solution never once thought of Mr. Clay. He had | 
the very highest respect—he challenged any one to | 
go beyond him ia respect for that staunch friend of 
American industry, (cheers.) The chairman sug- 
gested that the introduction of any name must be 
considered out of order—as special eulogy entitles 
to special censure from those who chose—and this 
Was no the purpose of this convention, (cheers. ) Mr. 
laven insisted that the intention of the drawer of 
the resolution should be understood. 

rhe president said that in accordance with what 
he believed to be the wish of the convention, he 
should shut out such reference to individuals here- 
alter, 

Mr. Shaw said he had heard a name dear to him 
4ssociated with a name he could not respect: and his 
remarks had been made with reference to that vio- 
lation of the rule adopted by the chair. He believ- 
€d the sixth resolution would be read, if passed, 
betes pain, by the members in their cooler moments. 
‘t¢ objected to the use of the word “reprobation”’ in 
‘'—as applied to those men who had perilied every 
thing in our cause, and justified his objection at 
“ome length. He moved that this resolution lay on 
the table. 

Hon. Harmar Donny supported the motion. He 
had the best reason to know that the distinguished 
an alluded to had been actuated by the best of mo- 








‘and Messrs. R. Lockwood, L. D. Chapin, James | 


'debts of the United States, and the protection of do- 


| goods,” &c.) 





‘Ives in the introduction of the comproinise act. 


with either revenue, or distribution, or any thing else: | eighteen millions of dollars; the amount of agricul- 
the motto would be protection for the sake of pro-/| tural productions consumed by them about eleven 
tection; and protection for the sake of independence. | millions per annum. ‘The total annual product of 
Several gentlemen insisted that this resolution was | '¥0n Is about twenty-two millions; capital employed 
foreign to the purposes of this convention, and that about twenty-two millions; including mines and 
its pledge would not be observed if adopted. woodlands, thirty millions. This capital will be al- 
Mr. Asaph Rice, from Massachusetts, said he was | ost wholly destroyed by a horizontal tariff. 
glad the resolution had been introduced, because it! Dr. J. C. Fisher, from the same committee, re- 
carried him back to the days when, in the spirit of |Ported on coal. The amount of anthracite coal 
patriotism, he aided his fathers by the adoption and | produced in 1840 sf 8€3,090 tons; of bituminous 
practice of a similar resolution, in securing the li- | 27,000,000 bushels, C78 to a ton); total value (at $5 
berties of the country.. But he hoped it would not | per ton) over $8,900,000. Number of persons em- 





pass, because he feared it would be violated before | Ployed in producins it is 23,000; including their fa- 
the members left the city. milies, 90,000; their annual consumption of agricul- 
Mr. Fisher explained that the resolution merely tural productions over $4,500,000. Coal abounds 


> 4 1} 7 TOG > J] oe haba ba 
embodied a recommendation, and not a pledge. | throughout our middle, western ana soutn-westcrh 
. . | 


Aner 774 further deliberation, it was laid on the | States; but its vast stores can only be developed by 
table ; | adequate protection to the mining of iron, &c. We do 

"Spi i co 18 eed a pound of iron or a bushel « 
The business committee reported the following ro-'° ot need ‘es obese hae Bg aie of coal from 
ove an abundance at home, and with a 


solution, which was adopted: * | abroad; WE ware , ' 
Resolved, 'That protection to the labor and capital ees poniey of protection, it can be produced amply 
'and cheaply. 


of this country, and the acquisition of reciprocal be- | } go ; : 
nefits from foreign commerce, shou'd be provided for The only direct competition with our coals is from 


2 . ‘¢ r a) . ; , re | ic rp 2 ; 9 « 

by laws of congress rather than by treaty stipula- | Nova Scotia. Our coal is generally situated a hundred 
tions. | miles more from tide-water; not so that of Pictou 
The convention then adjourned to Thursday, at 10 which can thus be thrown into us cheaper than our 
o’clock, A. M. ;own products. Why should wé build up the British 
colonies at our own expense, and render them for- 
The convention having been called to order by | ™Midable and oursclves defenceless in case of a war? 
the president, and the minutes of yesterday read by The committee recommend a specific duty of six 
the secretary, the reports of committees were de- cents a bushel on imported coal, believing that such 
clared in order. duty will not adi materially to the cost, while it 
The committee on business reported that a com- will give the whole domestic market to our own pro- 

mittee on the bock trade, be appointed. Agreed to ducers. t ; 
Mr. Winslow, of Troy, reported on nails, showing 


Van Norden and T. B. Walker, were appointed. that the cost to our beopie had been greatly reduced 
Mr. J. J. Mapes, from the committee on sugar re- | by protection, and that under the tariff of 1828 the 
| rr Pe i r Pept * is . 

fining, reported at length on that subject, showing by , PFC of nails had been reduced from 10 ecetits per 


Third day, Thursday, April 7. 


statistics that the business of sugar’ refining will be pound to 4$ cents per pound, and the duty now asked 


entirely destroyed if a horizontal tariff is imposed, | for is 3 cents per pound, 40 per cent below the rate 
and urging the necessity of a discrimination in favor | °° duty of 1828. 

of domestic refined sugar. The report was accept: | Mr, ?. Ripley, of Conn. reported on hardware and 
ed and laid on the table for the present. | manufactures of tron. He gave the statistics of the 

Mr. J. Blunt from the committee on that subject, reo 1 stot employed 27,000; capital employed 
reported a memorial to congress, praying the adop- | $27,000,000; dependent thereon 114,000; consumption 
tion of a preamble to the tariff law about to be en- of food $7,000,0 0 perannum; forclothing $2,000,000; 
acted similar to that of the first tariff act under the | house rent $1,000,000. 
federal constituiion in 1789; (** Whereas it is necessa- | _ Phe amount invested in the manufacture of wood- 
ry for the support of government, the payment of the | S¢TeWs alone (a new branch) is about $1,000,000, 

which now stands nearly idle, for want of due pro- 
tection. The whole rate of duty on iron manufac- 
‘tures is estimated by the committee at thirty per 
cent. imposed speerfically, so as to obviate frauds on 
the revenue. Sheet iron has never been produced in 
New England, but she does not object to paying a 
duty on it for the encouragement of its production at 
the south. 

The present tariff is very blindly and injuriously 
adjusted. Many articles of iron manufacture (bed 
committed to them had been divided into three parts, | SCTEWS;, hinges, dc. &c.) are now taxed much, less 
and referred to three sub-committees, which would | than the material from which they are made, and 
report severally. Mr. D. O. Kellogg of Troy, read | S0™e of them $0 much cheaper that the manufactured 
the prefatory report, embracing general considera. | @rticle can be soid here cheaper than the raw material. 

' The committee recommend that these articles be 


tions, showing the importance of the iron trade to | ah om? View . 
the independence of the country, the comfort and charged with the same duty as is imposed on the ma- 


wealth of the peopie, and the progress of civiliza- terials, and uwanty par cent. added for the protection 
tion and the arts. of the manufac ture. ‘The committee states that do- 
Mr. S. Oakley then reported at length on the sub- | mestte cut spy” lag aa sold here at a lower rate 
ject of the production of iron, including nails, trac- _ me out ARP conte) Charged ne the foreign arti- 
ing the history and progress of the trade in this |C'e. Puech WE ‘. “8 ges sell | il steady protec- 
country, down to the present time. The report states | lion to iron manulactures ge wees a 
that the business has been but indifferently profitable | Mr. Shaw, from the committee on woollen goods, 
through the last fourteen years, and that it must be | reported that the committee had had under conside- 
enuurely abandoned east of the Alleghanies if the | ration the new tariff bill reported by Mr. Saltonstall, 
duty is reduced to a horizontal standard, as provided | which, in principle and general provisions, it hearti- 
by existing laws. The difficulty has arisen from the | ly approves. It excepts, however, the provision of 
greater cheapness of fuel aswell as abundance of | thirty per cent. on “woollen manufactures not enu- 
capital in England, where the Mineral coal used in merated,” as opening a wide door for fraud and eva- 
smelting, costs but $1 per ton, while the charcoal |sion. It objects also to the departure from the prin- 
used in this country costs ten times as much. But | ciple of home valuation. It recommends, therefore, 
new processes and improvements, the establishment | instead, a specific duty on “woollen goods not enu- 
of works where iron ore and coal beds are found in | merated,” of seventy-five cents the square yard. It 
close proximity, and especially a new discovery ofa | also objects to the easy admission of cheap foreign 
mode of making bar iron with anthracite alone, Is wool as interfering with the American wool grower, 
fast reducing the cost of making iron, so that itcan | opening a door to frauds, and not necessary to 
now be produced nearly as cheap here as it could in | our manufactures. Phe committee recommend spe- 
England fifteen years ago. But the English cost has | fic duties, based upon mmimums and a home valua- 
also been reduced; andthe committee believe that a | tion. 


mestic manufactures, that duties be laid on foreign 
The report forcibly recites the facts 
in regard to the preceding condition of the country, 
and to this action, in which Washington, Madison, 
Hamilton, Franklin, and their compatriots concur- 
red, and asks that this same preamble of 1789 be in- 
corporated in the new act. 

Mr. S. Oakley, from the committee on iron, coal, 
and manufactures of iron, reported that the subject 
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The committee report the number of sheep in the 
country at 20,000,000; annual product of wool 
| 50,000,000 Ibs.; persons employed in manufacturing 
it 50,000; with their families 200,000. Agricultural 
productions consumed by them $8,750,000 per an- 
num; cost of wool (36 cents per lb.) $17,500,000; 



















































































wool, 160,000; their annual consumption of agricul- 
tural products $22,006,000, Capital invested in the 
woollen manufacture, $25,000,000. Agricultural 
capital employed in producing the wool or on ac- 
count of the manufacture thereof, $200,000. The 
farming interest in the production of the wool- 
len manufacture is eight times that of the manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. Drinker, of New York, from the committee 
on auctions reported strongly in favor of imposing a 
duty on the sales of foreign goods by auction, show- 
ing that such sales are almost entirely on foreign ac- 
counts, and are destructive to the American impor- 
ter and trader. We cannot find room for evena sy- 
nopsis of this report, which traced these auction 
sales through all their ramifications connected with 
excessive importations, inflated credit, &c. The 
committee recommend a duty of not less than 


tion. 


carried. 


not sanctioned. 


an enemy to our well being. 


and a committee appointed. 


of protection; which was adopted. 


It was adopted. 


f Agreed to. 


of ink-stands, paper-weights, and stationery. 


10 o’clock at the same place. 
Fourth day, Friday, April 8. 


- 


of thirty per cent will be an adequate protection. 


$100,000. A high specific duty is recommended. 





persons employed because of the manufacture of 


five per cent. on all sales of foreign goods by auc- 


A member proposed a recommitment, with a view 





calf-skins and morocco have been imported from 
France, at lower rates than the domestic manufac- 
turers can afford. A duty of 30 per cent on all de- 
scriptions of leather is recommended, with a specific 
duty of $1,50 per pair on boots, and of 30 to 50 
cents the pair on shoes. 

The committee on agriculture was not yet ready 
to report. 

The committee on commerce reported a constant 
increase of foreign tonnage as the consequence of 
the reciprocal treaties, while there has not been a 
corresponding increase of our native tonnage em- 
ployed in foreign commerce. 


In conclusion, the committee recommend, 

Ist. That our government terminate the recipro- 
cal treaties, so called, with foreign countries, as 
speedily as it can be done with good faith, except 
such as are limited to the direct trade, and in which 
we have equal privileges. 

2d. That laws should be adopted, giving advan- 
tages to our vessels when it can be done consistently 
with our treaties with other nations, by imposing ad- 
ditiona] duties on goods imported in foreign vessels. 

The committee on commerce and currency report- 
ed in substance that the existmg derangements of the 
currency are mainly owing to the adoption of free 
trade doctrines, and that a remedy can be found in 
protection. 





to the modification of the rate of three per cent. Af- 
ter some discussion, the motion to recommit was} 


A member objected that he had understood the re- 
port to reflect on the character of foreigners who 
sought our shores as emigrants, which he trusted was 


Mr. Howard explained, that the distinction in the 
report between foreign emigrants who came here to 
be naturalized, and made a part of us, and those fo- 
reigners who came here only to enrich themselves 
by the sale of their goods, was a very broad and pal- 
pable one. We welcome the emigrant as a brother, 
while the mere trafficker who comes to drain us of 
our specie and impoverish us, is rightly regarded as 


Mr. Fisher, from the committee on business, re- 
ported that a committee on philosophical and astro- 
nomical instruments be raised—which was agreed to, 


Mr. Greely, from the committee on the general 
interests of manufactures. of American labor, and 
the necessity of protection, made a report, defending 
the principle, and setting forth the general grounds 


Upon the question of adopting this report, Mr. J. 
Crane of Schenectady addressed the convention with 
much animation and humor, in general advocacy of 
the policy of encouraging and preferring American 
products,in our individual as well as general capacity. 


The business committee reported a resolution re- 
quiring the several committees to appoint ane mem- 
ber of each to act as a general committee of arrange- 
ment, revision and publication; and to proceed to 
Washington to submit the facts and statistics embo- 
died in their several reports to congress. Agreed to. 

Mr. C.C. Haven, from the committee on the effect 
of protection to the public interest, made a report. 


A motion was made to raise a fund by assessment 
of $5 each on the members of the convention to pay 
the expense of publishing its reports and statistics. 


On motion of Dr. J. W. Thompson, of Del. the 
resolution reported by the business committee pro- 
posing a preference for American products in our 
individual action, was taken up, advocated by Dr. T. 
Mr. J. P. Simpson, Crolius, and others, and adopted. 

The thanks of the convention were tendered to 
Messrs. Boardman & Hart, and D. Felt, for presents | 


The convention adjourned to Friday morning at) 


Number of persons employed 2,500. Value of goods 
produced annually $1,550,000. The proposed duty 


In the manufacture of pins from eighty to one hun- 
dred persons are employed, with a capital of from 
$75,000 to $100,000. Annual value of pins made 


The committee on shoes and leather reported that 
a duty of 20 per cent affords no protection. Coarse 
and cheep shoes and boots have recently been im- 
yorted to some extent, and orders to a Jarge amount 
have gone out to Germany. Great quantities of 


The committee oi cotton and silk reported that 
ue protection heretofore given to the cotton manu- 
facture has proved greatly advantageous, but that 
the approaching withdrawal of it by the terms of 
the compromise act, threatens fearful mischiefs. 

By the terms of that act, all protection will be 
withdrawn from this important interest, and this is 
greatly aggravated by coming upon us at a time 
| when the markets of Europe, gorged with their over 

productions, are throwing upon our shores an im- 
mense amount of their surplus products, which are 
thrown into auctions, and sold frequently for less 
than half their original cost. The effect of this has 
been the stoppage of a portion of our factories, the 
entire loss of profits of a large portion, and a fear- 
ful apprehension of the entire prostration of this im- 
portant branch of American industry. Asa remedy 
for the evils felt and apprehended, the committee 
recommend a duty of not less than six cents per 
square yard upon all uncolored cotton goods, and 
seven and a half cents upon all colored or printed 
goods. 








Reports on the fisheries, on straw bonnets, on rea- 
dy made clothing, on glass and earthen ware, and on 
mechanic arts not enumerated, were presented and 
referred to the committee on publication, without 
reading. 

In reply to an inquiry by the president, the secre- 
tary stated, that the credentials of eleven hundred 
delegates had been received, but only about 400 had 
attended. 


On motion of Mr. Bartlett, of Massachusetts, it 
was recommended that the friends of home industry 
throughout the country hold mass meetings for the 
purpose of furthering its object. 

It was voted, that there be a national convention 
of the home lyceum in this city in October next, 
during the fair of the American institute. 

On motion, the convention then adjourned sine die. 
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SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS—Apait 15, 1842. 


Mr. Apams, who was entitled to the floor from 
Thursday, rose and addressed the committee nearly 
as follows: 

When the committee rose yesterday, I was endea- 
voring, as much as lay in my power, to make a reply 
| to the very extraordinary, and, to me, most unex- 
ected and sudden introduction into this house of no 
| tess a question, in substance, than that of peace and 
'war between this country and Great Britain, and 
| that on so slender a peg asa motion to reduce the full 





Reports from committees being in order, one on! ministers to the court of Vienna and Berlin to the 
pins and buttons was read, showing the extent of the | rank of charges. The preceding day had been occu- 
manufacture in this country, &c. The capital em-| pied, ina manner equally sudden, with the conside- 
ployed in the making of buttons is $1,400,000, of | ration of the like question of peace and war, not with 
which $600,000 are devoted to gilt or metal buttons. 


Great Britain only, but also with the empire of Mex- 
ico. ‘These were topics solemn and painful to me, 
to a most extreme degree. As chairman of the com- 
_mittee on foreign affairs I had hoped that the only 
duty I should be ealled to discharge in relation to 
these diplomatic appropriations was to sustain the es- 
timates received from the department of state, and to 
answer the resolution of this house inquiring whether 
the expenses of our diplomatic relations might not be 
lessened by the reduction of our missions to Europe 
and to South America. But in that expectation | 
have been very painfully and unexpectedly disap- 
pointed. 
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Now, I must premise by saying that the committee 


of foreign relations is to be discharged from all re. 
sponsibility for any remarks I may make in regard to 
all the topics on which Lam now tospeak. They 
had not taken into their consideration any part of 
those subjects. The house is well acquainted wit), 


the present composition of that committee, and wit) 


certain circumstances relating to the history of that 


matter. J refer to them only to say that, since the 
present composition of that bedy, no committee of 
this or of the other house, at any congress since the 
formation of the government, could have proceeded 
in the discharge of its duties with more perfect har. 
mony. No question has agitated its deliberations so 
as to divide its opinion on any important point; and 
having been charged by them with the duty of sup. 
porting the necessity of the expenditures estimated 
for by the department—because, after full considers. 
tion, the committee all saw that there was no occa. 
sion to alter the existing number or grade of our mis. 
sions abroad—I did hope that having done that, my 
whole duty would have been discharged. I say this, 
because, appearing as I doin some sort officially, as 
far as these appropriations are concerned, and hay- 
ing been suddenly called, both yesterday and now, to 
enter on the discussion of topics totally different, and 
topics which have not occunied the attortion oc a 
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comuutiee, i wish it to be understood that what | 
said yesterday, and what I may have occasion to say 
to-day, is not spoken by virtue of any instructions 
from the committee, but solely in my individual ca- 
pacity as the representative of one of the congres. 
sional districts of the people of the United States. | 
speak on my own personal responsibility, and with. 
out the concurrence, so far as I know, of any other 
member of the committee on foreign affairs. 

And here I must be permitted to notify the house 
that, if I should manifest a want of due preparation 
for the discussion of these great and all-important to- 
pics before this committee; if I shall exhibit a defici- 
ency of means and of power to do justice to the 
cause I support—by which, I mean, the cause of the 
peace of the country and of the world—I can only 
express my hope that other members of this commit 
tee, better informed and better qualified to meet, as 
they will have to meet, in the discussion, some of the 
ablest members of this body, will take the duty upon 
them and discharge it in a more worthy manner.— 
My remarks must, of necessity, be very desultory, 
and ina great degree destitute of order and arrange- 
ment, from the entire want of time for suitable pre 
paration. 

But it is, I say, a question of peace and war whic) 
has suddenly been sprung upon this house, from two 
distinct and totally different quarters of the house, 
apparently, but which are united by ties which, per- 
haps, it will require considerable time to solve and 
unfold in the face of the world. I must take then 
as I find them, united in one great object, which is to 
involve us ina war both with Great Britain and 
Mexico, with the ultimate purpose of preserving and 
perpetuating the institution of slavery and the slave 
trade. This is the object of war with Mexico, as re- 
commended to us by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wise). This is the object of war with Grea! 
Britain as recommended to us by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Incersoutn). In this they are 
perfectly united; and there is danger to the country 
of an immediate war at once, with these two powers, 
which must probably involve in it a war of the whole 
civilized portion of the human race. This is the ob- 
ject which they have united with all their forces to 
recommend. 

Now, I must say that,‘all unexpected as it has been 
to me, and unprepared as I ami to discuss the subject 
in the manner it deserves, | am not sorry, I do not 
regret in the slightest degree, that this subject ha 
been brought before the house. If Ihave any regre! 
upon the subject, it is that it was not brought here 
before; that the house has heretofore suppressed a! 
debate on the general subject, or at least on a gre 


circumstances so much more favorable, at a momett 
when there was no negotiation pending on any st 
ject between Great Britain and the United States 
within hearing of my voice. I should have bee! 
much more delighted to have gone into the discuss! 
before any of those delicate complexities were 1D the 
way to restrain the course of argument, which I dare 
not now enter upon, and which yet belong essential) 
to the subject. 

It is a question of peace and war, immediate and 
present; the danger of war is at the doors; and here, 
if any man dares to raise his voice against going 
war, he is immediately charged with being a Britis! 
partisan—an Eng‘ish orator. This is nota momen! 
in which imputations of that kind are likely to be ' 
ceived with indifference, more especially when Res” 
tiations are in actual progress. I should have bee! 
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much more gratified to have discussed the subject * 
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the commencement of the session, or even before 
that. But I must take it as it comes; and, speaking 
as 1 doas the representative of a single district, I 
must say what is necessary to be said, though it 
should be imputed to English feeling or any other, in 
quarters from which T may be sure there never will 
come the imputation of a good purpose to any thing 
I can say. 

When the committee rose last evening, 1 was en- 
deavoring to answer some of the arguments for war 
made amidst professions of the most pacific spirit by 
the gentlemen (the more recent of the two) who have 
recommended to us a war with Great Britain. And 
what were the points of his argument? 1. That a 
war would extinguish two hundred millions of our 
debt to England. 2. That it would enable us to burn 
London. And, 3. That because we were totally un- 
prepared, therefore, this was the proper moment for 
beginning it. In the course of that argument he 
brought into view, I thiok, five points of controversy 
with England. Now, if I recollect right, there is in 
ihe city of New York a somewhat distinguished place 
called “the Five Points,” [laughter] and really, if I 
were to judge of the character of the gentleman’s 





speech from its own intrinsic merits, I should have 
thought that precisely the place it must have come} 
from. {Great laughter]. The gentleman, I believe, 
represents a district in which there are some places | 
somewhat like the celebrated Five Points in the city 
of New York. 

{Mr. Incersout here asked leave to explain. 

Tne Carr. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts yield the floor? 

Mr. Avams. Oh yes; the gentleman may explain 
as much as he pleases. 

Mr. Incersouy here spoke earnestly for some mi- 
nutes, but in a spot and ina position which brought 
his back to the reporter, and rendered it impvssible 
to hear much of what he said. He was understood | 
tosay that the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
thought proper to make the most indecent allusions | 
tohis person by connecting it with the number of) 
places which, for aught he knew, the geatleman might | 
be in the habit of frequenting himself; but he knew 
that in this hall, dressed in a black gown and mount- 
ed on a cushion, the gentleman had had the indecen- 
cy to speak of the English nation in terms which de- 
served to fix upon him universal execration. Mr. }. 
also alluded to a letter written by Mr. A. while a 
public minister of peace at Ghent, in which he had 
spoken of his own country in terms Jike these: ‘“‘with 
three frigates for a navy, and five regiments for an| 
army, What can we expect but defeat and disgrace?” | 





These were his expressions while his country’s ac- | 
credited minister to conclude peace with Great Bri- 
tain]. 


Mr. Apams continued. This is undoubtedly ex- 
tremely apposite to the question whether our minis- | 
ters to Austria and Prussia shall be exchanged for | 
charges. Well, sir; the gentleman, in the great 
mildness and calmness of his temper, which is never 
to be ruffled by any thing, thought proper to allude. 
to certain circumstances in my past life. I shall not | 
reply to his remarks, because | hope to have a bet-| 
ter use for my time. I meant no unkindness to the 
honorable gentleman When I spoke of his speech | 
and observed that it might have proceeded from a_ 
place in the city of New York as moral and peacea- | 

le in its habits, and as respectable in its inhabitants, | 
as the district which the gentleman himself repre-| 
scnts—a_ district towhich I made no unfriendly or! 
disrespectful allusion, and in which I have no doubt: 
there residé as many warm-hearted patriots, as ma- 
hy virtuous and upright citizens, as are to be found | 
about the Five Points in New York. [Loud laugh-| 
ter.] I said that the speech was such a one as| 
might have proceeded either from the Five Pomts, | 
orlrom the honorable gentleman’s district. If he 
chooses to receive this as a reflection either upon the 
iy ive Points or his own district, that is his affair; qui 
captille facit. ‘The gentleman, at any rate, I consi- 
der as representing a portion of that democracy 
Which, in a letter from governor Clement C. Clay, of 
Alabama, is said to be the natural ally of the ‘‘pecu- 
‘ar Institutions” of the south. Of that democracy 
have no doubt a very large portion is to be found 
rie at the Five Points and in the gentleman's dis- 

ict. And the gentleman is the representative, not 
of that party which, in the war of our revolution, 
ea g fs oe the gentleman a combatant on the 
conmiaataeal et of that portion of 4 
mc y which he would have represented at ile 
pe heaven and earth were moved to prevent his 
Piha om as district attorney in the other house 
olen tae (by whom he was nominated to that 
'uce he knows;) not of those by whem the strong- 
€st tariff paper was sent here that I ever saw in my 
€; not of those whom he represented when he was 
« candidate for the appointment of director of the 


'of harm’s 
_pamphletof Gen. Cass, (of whom I shall always 


| for our ally? 
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[Mr. Ivcersout here calling on Mr. Avams foran , foreign nation is no very good instrument of negotia- 


explanation, Mr. A. replied, “I will tell the gentle- | tion for peace. 


man in private whenever he pleases.”’] 


f we doubt this, let us only for a mo- 
ment bring the case to ourselves. Should we, if a 


Not of that portion of them whom he represented | British minister should come to ‘this country and 
when Gen. Jackson turned him neck and heels out! openly say all manner of hard things against us, con- 
of the same office of district attorney, and which sider that as a very proper mode to aid him in a suc- 
act he generously rewarded by declaring that Gen. | cessful negotiation with this government? It may be 


Jackson was “every inch a president.” 


No, sir; said that we have given no occasion for hard things 


many changes have come over the dream of that, to be spoken of us, and I hope it is true that we have 


honorable gentleman. 


| given as little occasion as others. But if we are to 


[Here Mr. Lycersoii asked for the floor to ex-| take our own opinion of each other, as a just stand- 


plain. | 

Mr. Apams. 
[ take this house to witness that I did not begin this 
examination into past history; and if it does not mect 
the feelings of the gentleman, he has himself to thank 
for it. 

‘{Mr. Incersoti. It suits me perfectly.] 

N,v he is the representative of the war party in 


thi,,fountry—the pure democracy of the third con-, 


greg...onal district of the city of Philadelphia. 
But, to turn from this subject to what, perhaps, 
more properly belongs to the discussion, and advert: 


I am tired of yielding him the floor. | 


' 
j 


j 
| 


j 


ing to the powerful argument made by the gentle-| 
man yesterday, in which he made such an exulting, | 


such a triumphant use of a pamphlet put forth by | por represented as making a Santa Anna speech, 


our minister to France, and pronounced such lofty 


encomiums on the correspondence of our Jate minis- 
ter to the court of St. James, which was let off like 
a Parthian shaft, when he was just about to fly—a 
shaft which he let off just after he had given his ad- 
monition to our commander that it was time to get 


ard of judgment—if we are to be guided, for in- 
stance, by what one-half of this house says of the 
other half, (and in this I have no reference to par- 
ticular parties), we connot complain should very 
hard things indeed be said of us. In this present 
debate, frequent mention hasbeen made of the head 
of the Mexican government; and he has been called 
on this floor little else than a merciless tyrant, an 
upstart, a usurper, and the like. This may bea 
very good means to adopt, if the object is to go to 
war with Mexico; but | should searcely consider it a 
likely mode of preserving amicable relations with 
that power. 

And here Lbeg thatI may not be misunderstood 


which I have no doubt I shall be, and 1 do not know 
but that it may also be said that General Santa Anna 


_knows the proper means to propitiate members cf 


nearer home; the courage and spirit of which the | 
honorable gentleman so warmly admired, though | 


darted at the British minister at the very moment he 
who sent it was on the point of departure to get out 
way himself. In commenting on the 


speak with due respect and honor,) I said that the 
very fact for which the gentleman so much admired 
itexcited any thing but admiration in me; because I 
considered it as an interference with the internal af- 
fairs of France, under color of sounding the tocsin of 
alarm against a concession of the right of search: I 
said it was, in fact, a tocsin against the crown of 
Louis Philippe, and that,if its effect should be to 
produce a war between France and the other four 
powers who had signed the quintuple treaty, under 
the false pretence of objecting to the right of search, 
we should find ourselves totally deceived; for that 


fusal of the chamber of deputies to assent to the ra- 


tification of that treaty. 


It has so happened that this very morning I have 
seen a letter directly from France, containing an ac- 
count of that very debate, from which I will now 
read, in orderto show the correctness of the posi- 
tions I took, that the right of search was not the 
ground of the decision, that being not a question be- 
tween France and the four powers; but that it was a 
movement hostile tothe reigning dynasty of France. 
The letter begins thus: 

“Paris, January 30, 1842. 

“Touis Philippe continues his unrelenting hostili- 
ty tothe press. It made him what heis. Royal 
gratitude shows itself by persecuting it. Charles 
the tenth wanted to gag the press, and lost his throne; 
let us see if Louis Philippe will be more fortunate 
in the long run.” 

Does not this passage expressly show what is the 
present condition of that dynasty, at the head of 
which stands Louis Philippe?—the danger by which 
he is surrounded—the immense mass of prejudice 
and passion which is accumulated against him? Does 
it not show what confidence is to be reposed in laws 
and treaties proceeding from such a souree? and 
what sort of an inducement it is for us to go to war 
with England that we shall have a power like this 
The letter then proceeds to relate the 
fact that a certain officer in the National Guards had 
been disinissed for certain reflections on the govern- 
ment published by him in a newspaper, and of his 
re-election by his own company in defiance of this 
act of the government, and presents this fact in 
proof of the great unpopularity of Louis Philippe. 
The letter goes on to say that “Thiers, in the debate 
on the address, has been speaking all manner of hard 
things against England.” This Thiers is the demo- 
erat whose great object is the overthrow of the 
throne of Louis Phillippe to open the way tothe 
intreduction of a democratic form of government. 
This was the man who was for going to war with the 
four powers on the Syrian question, in consequence 
of which he lost his place. This man, it seems, 
had been speaking all manner of harsh things against 
England. Had the two gentlemen from Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia been studying in the same schoolr 
This seems a pretty good account of one of these 
speeches. And here 1] will take the occasion to say 
that speaking all manner of hard things against any 





the right of search was not at all involved in the re-. 


this house. General Hamilton, at least, thought 
that there were certain means of propitiating him, 
which, when tried, did not prove as effective as he had 
anticipated. J profess no special regard for Gene- 
ral Santa Anna. He may, for ought I know, be a 
merciless tyrant. I certainly do not much approve 
of some of his exploits in war, and still less his ne- 
gotiations here at the White House some fgur or 
five years ago. JI wish I could know more of what 
passed in that negotiation, and I should be very glad 
if this house would call for the correspondence 
which took place between a late president of the U. 
States and General Santa Anna when he was here. 
That there was a negotiation of some kind has not 
only been acknowledged by Santa Anna himself, 
but a letter of President Houston to him has caused 
me still more to wish to know what its nature was. 
Nor do I believe that the true relations of this coun- 
try either with Texas or with Mexico can be rightly 
understood without this; and yet if 1 were to offera 
resolution calling for that information, some gentle- 
man from Mississippi or Alabama would instantly 
start up and object, when it must lie over under the 


‘rule, and would descend to the tomb of the Capu- 


lets. Could I have an assurance that no such result 
would follow, I promise you | would offer such a re- 
solution at once. 

But to return. The Monsieur Theirs said al] man- 
ner of hard things against England, and, if he can 
wet France into a war, he is himself to be the minis- 
ter of Louis Philippe. Then what will happen to 
France no man knows, and sorry [ am tosay that what 
will probably happen to this country, if she shall be 
allied to France, I cannot look upon with satisfac- 
tion as a “member of the peace party.” 

The letter then goes on to say of the discourse of 
M. Thiers. ‘‘His harangue excited great interest, 
not from its eloquence or wisdom, but because it is 
believed that it spoke the sentiments of the war par- 


‘ty, whieh is heade:! by the duke of Orleans.” 


This opens up to us a view of tie real source of 
the present parties in France. This duke of Orleans, 
as the eldest son of the king, is the presumptive heir 
of the crown. He is head of the war party in the 
nation, as Mons. Theirs is in the house of deputies. 
He wants war, and what he wants it for I stated yes- 


terday. There are intestine divisions in that eoun- 
try. Here we see the heir of the crown conspiring 


against his father, probably thinking, as his grand- 
father did before him, that, instead of conducting 
him to the guillotine, it will bring him to the crown. 
In war he anticipates the opportunity of displaying 
his talents as a military commander, of fighting bat- 
tles and winning fields, and by military renown, se- 
curing his passage to the throne: 

“The quintuple slave trade treaty was attacked by 
Theirs, and then an amendment was moved. The 
royal speech contained this paragraph: ‘1 am endea- 
voring, at the same time, by negotiations prudently 
conducted, to extend our commercial relations, and 
to open new markets for the productions of our soil 
and of our arts.’” 

“The address echoed this sentence, and M, Bij]- 
lault proposed, as an amendment, the following : 
‘The prudence of the government is a guaranty that 
in the arrangements relative to the repression of g 
culpable traffic, our cabinet will carefully protect 
the legitimate interests of our maritime commerce 
and the complete independence of our flag against ali 
foreign attempts.’ ” 
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That is the amendment in which is couched the! 
effect of Gov. Cass’s pamphlet. Is there any thing 
there about the right of search? Nota word. How 
could there be? France is already committed. She 
is bound to Great Britain to admit the right—bound 
by express treaty stipulations, and has heen for ten 
years past. The amendment could not even glance 
at what was its real object, viz: to induce France to 
break her faith. No; but this was the mask which 
was held up there and is held up here for going to 
war. The letter proceeds: 

“It was finally arranged that the amendment 
should run thus: ‘The chamber hoped that the gov- 
ernment, in still concurring in measures for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, would still know how to 
preserve from injury the interests of French com- 
merce and the independence of our flag.’ ” 

This is still more guarded, still more remote from 
the question of the right of search. 

‘‘Remember,” says the writer, ‘“‘to understand the 
animus of this amendment, that the new European 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade mutual- 
ly grants the right of search at sea.” 

The animus of the amendment, its true intent, is 


te 





the world; and I hopesthat my name will appear 
among those.” 

[The word I have italicised was taken to reflect 
on the United States. } 

The word italicised is the word ‘“‘all”—“twhen all 
nations shall have taken this engagement, the crime 
of the slave trade will disappear.” This was consi- 
dered as glancing at the United States, as the only 
civilized nation that now resisted the right of search 
for the suppression of the slave trade. He hints 
that we stand alone among the community of na- 
tions; but says that when we, with the rest, shall 
concur in granting the right, then slavery will dis- 
appear. 

Now, I entreat the members of this committee to 
remember that Iam not for conceding the right of 
search. Il repeat it. I cannot consent to it even for 
the suppression of the slave trade; because I believe 
that other expedients can be formed to ag7pm- 
plish that object without this resort; and becay, in 
the correspondence of the British minister wit,.Mr. 
Stevenson, I see no demand for such concession. On 
the contrary, the right to search our ships is ex- 
pressly disclaimed by Great Britain. We may, in- 





so. little apparent that it must be pointed out. 

‘Theirs argued that the English cruisers on the 
Guinea coast are kept there chiefly for the sake of 
disturbing the French trade, that the prevention of 
the slave trade was inhuman’’— 

Yes, that the prevention of the slave trade was in- 
human. There is Theirs’s argument, openly advanc- 
ed in the face of the world. Here is.the animus, in- 
deed! Here the cat is let out of the bag. The ob- 
ject of the resolution, its true intent, is to preserve 
and perpetuate the slave trade; and now, let this 
country reflect what are the principles really involv- 
ed in all this blustering about the right of search. 
The object at the bottom of it all is the restoration 
and preservation of the AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. He 
gives his reasons: 

‘“‘As it sometimes led to whole cargoes of slaves 
being cast into the sea to prevent capture, and that 
the treaty of 1833 (made when himself was minis- 
ter of commerce!) was illegal, as it confiscated all 
vessels which were proved to carry slaves.” 

There is the argument of Mr. Theirs. 

““M. Biilault strongly denounced the English claim 
to ‘the right of search.’ They have claimed it, as 
an attribute of the sovereignty of the seas, for more 
than acentury. In war it was natura] they should 
push it; in peace, he contended, England had claim- 
ed it under the pretext of philanthropy. In 1830, 
this same ‘right of search’ had heen conceded by 
France, and insisted on ever since by England. How- 
ever, America did not concede the point, and Eng- 
Jand was using the anti-slave trade treaty as a cloak 
to carry this point. The freedom of the seas was 
involved in this question. 
but he anticipated that before long the United States 
would dispute the sovereignty of the seas with Eng- 
land in every quarter of the globe.” 


If claiming the right of search under the pretext 
of philanthropy is a proof of hypocrisy, we were 
ourselves the first to give it, for we were once zeal- 
ous in the prevention of the slave trade; but now we 
have done away with all that. As the French ana- 
tomist says, in one of Moliere’s plays, “The heart 
used to be on the left side, but now we have changed 
all that, and the heart is on the right side.” Yes, I 
hope we shall ever maintain the freedom of the seas, 
1 adhere to that, as [ever did. It is a part of the 
freedom of the land; it is a part of the great ques- 
tion of human liberty. I admit that the claim of 
England to the sovereignty of the seas is an evil to 
be resisted by all the other nations of the earth. 
Our contest is for the freedom of the seas, not for 
the sovereignty of the seas. 

*M. Guizot made an important reply. M. Jacques 
Lefebvre’s amendment (the second one above) was a 
censure on the slave trade treaty of 1841, and was 
meant'to oppose any extension of treaties of 1831 
and 1833. ‘The minister defended all the treaties, 
and said what those of 1831 and 1833, had done was 
to consider human flesh as contraband of war,’ ” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania said that the 
determination of the chamber was nearly unanimous, 
on which | yesterday remarked that this unanimity 
is often only apparent, and a vote is sometimes re- 
corded ag unammous when there is perhaps not even 
a majority in its favor. But what says M. Guizot? 

“They did nothing more and nothing less; they as- 
similated the crime of the slave trade to that of con- 
traband of war. The sea remained free as before; 
there was only one more crime added to the code of 
nations, and there were nations which in common 
wished to repress'this crime. And on the day in 
which all nations shall have taken this engagement, 
the crime of slave trade will disappear; on that day 
the men who have pursued that noble aim through 
political storms and party battles, will be hanored in 





France might concede it, | 


deed, be called upon to aid her in the suppression of 


| the slave trade by the services of a part of our naval 


force, but this we can do without conceding the right 
\of search. 

‘*What he also said will be read with great inte- 
restin America. Here we have M. Guizot decided- 
ly vindicating England and condemning the United 
States by implication. J give the very words. M. 
| Guizot said: ‘I wish it were in my power to induce 


the United States to become a party to the conven- 


tion, for my success would do honor to my country, | 


jand render a great service to humanity; but God forbid 
that the slightest constraint should be used in order 
to compel any nation to become a party to the trea- 
ty. The United States are free, and will remain 
|free. On the day when they shall have acceded to the 
‘convention, they will have performed a noble work, for 
they will have accomplished the abolition of the 
trade in the whole world; but do not let it be involv- 
ed in this question. That will remain as it was. 
The slave trade has no connexion with the question 
of the freedom of the seas; for, like piracy, this 
traffic is excluded from all common right. It has 
been assimilated also to the recognised right which 
exists in the case of the contraband of war. Are 
you willing that the traffic in human flesh should be 


treated with the rigor which, in the case of the con-| 


_traband trade of war, is admitted by all the world? 
| And does his exceptions to the great principle of the 
freedom of the seas affect that principle? No, gentle- 
/men; on the contrary, the principle is rendered more 
sacred by the exception.’ 

“The implication is—that America must be charg- 
ed with inhumanity until you accede to the anti-slave 
trade convention.” 

“The amendment was carried—ministers choosing 
to adopt it, rather than run the risk of defeat on the 
| original motion.” 

There: there is the explanation of unanimity, or 
approach to unanimity, of which the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania made or attempted to make so much 
yesterday. 

But now, as I do not wish to intrude on the atten- 
tion of this committee a single moment longer than 
is necessary, | will pass over the rest of what I might 
say on this subject, and recur in a few observations 
to the other war trumpet which we have heard with- 
in the last two days. 

They unite in one purpose, though they seem to 
be pursuing it by different means. The gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), confining his observations 
to our relations with Mexico, also urges us to war 
with the same professions of a disposition for peace 


/as were so often repeated by the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania in regard to Great Britain. He does 
not immediately conneet the questions of war with 
Mexico and war with Great Britain, but apparently 
knows and feels that they are in substance and in 
fact but one and the same question; and that, so sure- 
ly as we rush into a war with Mexico, we shall 
shortly find ourselves in a war with England. The 
gentleman appeared entirely conscious of that, and 
| hope that no member of this committee will come 
to the conclusion that it is possible for us to have a 
war with Mexico, without, at the same time, going 
to war with Great Britain. On that subject I will 
venture to say that the minister from England has no 
instructions. That is not one of the five pojnts on 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania tells us our 
controversy with England rests, and the surrender- 
ing of which is to open to that minister so easy a 
road to arn earldom. The war with Mexico is to be 
produced by different means and for different pur- 
poses. I think the gentleman from Virginia in his 
speech rested the question of the war with Mexico 





on three grounds: Ist. That our citizens had claims 
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against the Mexican government to the amount of 
ten or twelve millions; 2d. That some ten or twelve 
of our citizens had been treated with great severity 
and suffered disgrace and abuse from the Mexican 
government, having been made slaves and compelled 
to work at cleansing the streets; that these citizens 
were detained in servitude, while one British subject 
has been promptly released on the first demand of 
the British minister there; and 3d. That.a war with 
Mexico would accomplish the annexation of Texas 
to the union. The gentleman was in favor of war, 
not merely for the abstract purpose of annexing 
Texas to the union, but he was for war by peremp- 
torily prohibiting Santa Anna from invading Texas. 
I will take up these reasons in order. 

And first, as to going to war for the obtaining of 
these ten or twelve millions of dollars, being the 
claims of our own citizenson Mexico. This seems 
avery extraordinary reason when, according to the 
doctrine of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, a state 
of war at once extinguishes all national debts. If 
we go to war with Mexico her debts to our citizens 
will be spunged at once, if the doctrine of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania be true. He did, to be 
sure, qualify the position by saying that war would 
at least suspend the payment of interest. If so, 
then it would equally suspend interest in the case of 





Mexico. The arguments of the two war gentlemen 
happened to cross each other, though they are di- 
rected to the samme end. One of them will have us 
'go to war with Mexico to recover twelve millions of 
‘dollars; the other would have us to go to war with 
England to wipe out a debt of two hundred millions. 
I will not compare the arguments of the two gentle- 
men together, but will say in regaad to the doctrine 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that it has quite 
too much of repudiation in it for my creed. Ido 
not think that a war with England would extinguish 
these two hundred millions, but that, on the contra: 
ry, Great Britain would be likely to say to us, we 
willgo to war to recover the money you owe us. 
That is one of the questions which we must settle if 
‘we go to war, but which we might otherwise, ai 
least for a time, stave off. But, if we go to war, 
what must be the effect of the peace that follows? 
We must pay our two hundred millions, with the in- 
terest. As to our debt from Mexico, I helieve the 
way to recover it is not to go to war for it; for war, 
besides failing to recover the money, will occasion 
us the loss of ten times the amount in other ways. 


As to war producing a suspension of interest on a 
national debt, Jet the gentleman look back a little to 
the wars of France. in 1793 France was at war 
with almost all the countries of Europe, and she 
_immediately confiscated all her debts to them. But 
_what happened thirty years after, when the re-action 
came? The allies took Paris, and in the settlement 
which then took place they compelled France to pay 
all her debts, with full interest on the whole period 
during which payment had been suspended. That 
was the consequence to Franee of going to war to 
‘extinguish debts. And if we goto war with Great 
Britain to-morrow, she will make us, as one of tlie 
conditions of peace, pay our whole debtof 200 mil- 
lions, with interest. And what shall we gain? Spend 
| millions upon millions every year as long as the war 
‘continues; and unless it is greatly successful, have to 
pay our debt at last, principal and interest. This 
'would depend on the chances of war, or the issue of 
battle. And as our contests would be chiefly on the 
_ocean, we must first obtain a superiority on the seas 
| before we can put her down and vanquish her; and 
this to save ourselves from the payment of 200 mil- 
‘lions justly due from our citizens to hers! 

I have seen a letter from the governor of Missis- 
‘sippi in defence of the repudiation of debts by the 
legislature of that state: an operation, the justice of 
'which one of her representatives here (Mr, Tuomr- 
son] endeavored to explain to the satisfaction of this 
‘house and the country. The letter of the governor 
‘gives an account of the motives of the people ot 
Mississippi for repudiating: and the governor in that 
letter says that he expects the subject will be made 
a matter of negotiation between Great Britain 
and the United States, and thinks it will present 2 
very delicate question. kes 

(Mr. Tompson here was desirous of obtaining 
the floor for an explanation, but what he said could 
not be distinctly heard. 

Mr. Apams. I say that it is true: 
seen the letter, and read it. 

Mr. Tuompson. There must be some mistake; 
because no part of the debts (and I have examined 
and traced them all) is due to the people of England. 

Mr. Apams. I speakof a letter which has been 
published in all the papers of the country; it Is sigh- 
ed with the name of goveraor McNutt, and never 
has been contradicted so far as I know. He says 
that he expects the matter will be the subject of ne- 

gotiation; and adds that a great majority of the peo 
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le of Mississippi would sooner go to war than yield | Houston does not do it he himself is ready to go and and 1 hold it ssandalous for any gentleman in this 


to the payment of the debt. [ cannot take the as-.| plant his standard on the lofty summit of that city. 
sertion of the gentleman that there isa mistake as|[A laugh]. | 
sufficient evidence against a document which I have Well, sir, this same president of Texas has dane | 
seen in various papers, uncontradicted. another thing. Ido not know whether it is likely to | 
[Mr. THompson here repeated his explanation. | bring us into difficulty with him, for really the symp- | 
The governor could not have expected that debts | toms among us are such that it seems he will be al- | 
would be made the subject of negotiation with Eng- | lowed to do any thing. He has proclaimed a block- | 
jand, not one dollar of which was owing to any Bri- | ade of the ports of Mexico. Now, a blockade must | 
tish subject. ] : have the effect of cutting off our trade with those. 
Mr. Apams. Well; it is possible the letter does | ports. Not a vessel of the United States can approach | 
not name the foreign power with whom the negotia- the port of Vera Cruz, but she will be stopped and | 
tion is to be held. He says that he expects it to be- | turned back, to the total derangement of her voyage | 
come a subject of negotiation. I will not under- and the probable ruin of her owner, and that under 
take to say that he actually names Great Britain, | this paper blockade. The two states are at war; and 
nor is it material; the principle is there; the people |the most recent act of hostility is this expedition 
would rather goto war than consent to pay their | against Santa Fe with a view to conquer and attach 
debts. 1 shall not enter on the subject of the pro-/it to the territory of Texas. From our own valley 
priety or expediency of the legislature of Mississip- | of the Mississippi, on whose valiant and enterprising | 
pi repudiating their state debt; but the gentleman | sons the gentleman from Virginia pronounced so high 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Virginia |a panegyric, and whose high-souled patriotism is so 
poth made this a question, in their arguments for | strongly stimulated by the prospect of robbing priests 
war. The gentleman from Virginia says we must | and pillaging churches, [a laugh], ten or twelve per- 
go to war with Mexico to recover the ten or twelve , sons, in the ardor of their disinterested zeal for liber- 
millions due by her, and the gentleman from Penn- | ty, joined this Texian expedition against a part of the 
sylvania tells us that if we will only go to war with dominions of Mexico; but fortune did not smile upon 
England we shall at one dash spunge our whole debt the enterprise. { have heard of no yery valiant ex- 
of two hundred millions. Now, in reference to mo- | picits acnieved by their arms; but, on the contrary, 
sa! Or iC apres, i must say that I prefer the doctrine of the moment they came in actual contact with the 
the gentleman from Virginia. I had rather, if 1 Mexican authorities, weak as they are, they Jaid 
must go to war, doit to recover a just debt, than to down their arms and became prisoners of war at dis- 
spunge adebt justly due. 1 make a deep distinction cretion. ‘They were treated as Mexico treats her 
between the moral principle of the gentleman from prisoners of war. I do not undertake to justify that 
Virginia and the moral principle (if moral it can be course of treatment; but I will say, that if our minis- 
called) of the gentleman from-Pennsylvania. I speak ter to Mexico has received instructions imperatively 
of itas amatter of fact. Both gentlemen make mo- to demand their release, and, if that shall be refused, 
tives for war out of the debts due to us or from us. to come immediately home, what will be the conse- 
But lam now replying more particularly to the ar- quences? I hope the consequences will be to save to 








gument of the gentlemen from Virginia, Iam not the treasury a little of his salary as minister: any structed too by the remarks of my friend, that I felt 


willing to goto war for the recovery of the ten or other consequence than this I earnestly deprecate.— 
the twelve millions of dollars due us by Mexico. I If, however, he does come back, I confess I shall not 


precisely for the reason that I am for conducting a man from Virginia, if my opinion were asked] should 
pacific negotiation for that debt, and not for goingto still say that I prefer that some other individual 
war torecover it. Jam therefore for a pacific mis- should occupy the post. I say nothing in opposition 
sion to Mexico. Iam forstaving off as long as pos- to the eloquent panegyric pronounced upon the indi- 
sible the final right of the government of the United vidual: my reasons are, that, upon the questions in 


house to assume to speak of any other as dreading a 
fellow member upon this floor. I know nothing of 
such dread. I speak of the minister to Mexico, as I 
would speak of him if he were here, and as [ am in 
the habit of speaking on all occasions. It does not 
befit my spirit, and I hope it never will befit the spi- 
rit ofany of those representing that part of the coun- 
try from which I come, to meet any man here under 
a spirit of slavish inferiority. I hold in disgust every 
thing like the assumption of superiority, or the exac- 
tion of personal deference in a body like this. I meet 
gentlemen here in open debate, and I speak my mind, 
sometimes perhaps too strongly, instigated it may be 
by a momentary feeling of irritation, which soon 


‘passes over, and which I am afterwards the first to 
regret; but the gentleman from Virginia has never 


seen me flinch from meeting him on a footing of per- 
fect equality, or any other member of this house, past 
or present. 

But there is one observation which T feel called 
upon to make at this time, and which I make most 


unwillingly; and that is, that heretofore, when our 


present minister to Mexico was a mem); of this 


house, and also verv recently, within but four days 


was, 10has happened that members from two see- 
tions of this Union are not permitted to stand on the 
same footing whenever what are called the rights of 
the suuth are involved. [refer more particuierty to 
the case of my friend from Vermont, (Mr. Siave,) 
who rose here and proceeded to speak most perfect- 
ly in order, if any such thing as order does exist, but 
was arrested for touching upon what are called the 
peculiar institutions of the southern states, and was 
compelled, by a decision of the chair, to take his 
seat. 

At witnessing that decision I was greatly afflicted, 
for I had been so much entertained and so much in- 


persuaded, had he been permitied to proceed, he 


would have continued to enlighten us by remarks 
think it not justifiable to do so; and, if | am in fa- | regret it; for, even after the high eulogium bestowed 


vor of retaining a full minister at that court, it is upon his character and qualifications by the gentle-. 


strictly to the purpose. Yet within half an hour af- 
terwards the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wisx,) 
rose and almost immediately broached the same sub- 
ject of slavery, and was permitted, without Jet or 


| interruption, to pursue the whole range of argument 
‘he chose to adopt in regard to it. (And for saying 
this I do not know but | may be arrested and order- 


States to assume a threatening tone in order tu re- controversy between Mexico and this country, ||ed to take my seat, and not to “touch upon the sub- 
over this debt. That time, | think, has not arrived. know that his views are such as will not be very | ject of slavery.” 1, for one, am not disposed to sub- 


‘hen it shall arrive, there will be no occasion fora hkely to perpetuate a state of peace between the two 
Scial mission, but for raising money, a thousand countries, or very advantageous to the union of these 
€ more than the whole amount of the debt, in er- states as now constituted. On a subject collateral to, 
do obtain right and justice. Going to war with ifnot identical with, that union, [ have had some ex- 
‘Mico, even though it should present to us the perience of the sentiments entertained by him, by the 
tething advantage of robbing churches and priests, gentleman from Virginia, and by another gentleman 
WOU not be my mode for recovering our debt. I from Maryland, who I do not now see in his place, 


do Dthink it the proper remedy, and that is one of (supposed to be Mr. W. C. Jonson), who fastened | 


the r€ons why I am for retaining the full mission. | upon this house that execrable 2]strule, which is fast 
Th@ is a second reason given by the gentleman driving this union to its dissolution. Isay this with- 
‘ee Neg : . f act h a. oab . es a. de 

from Veinia in favor of war. He reminds us, with i ep A rae ene nae oats more dis 
great Wath, that there are some ten or twelve citi- | S¢Msion and more Li ood than all other measures 


/mit tothat inequality any longer. I have witnessed 
it too long, and in a great variety of forms; but } 
| have always resisted it, and I hope that a sufficient 
number will here be found resolved to submit to it 
/ho longer, but determined to maintain their rights 
|upon this floor; and that, if put down here by the 
| force of numbers, they will make their appeal to 
the justice of the nation, 


I must ask pardon of the house for the desultory 
character of these remarks. It was said by one of 
the principal speakers of ancient times, as an apo- 
logy for having detained a public assembly by a long 





















































zens Of t United States now prisoners in the city of adopted in this house, and which is leading a large speech, that he ‘had not had time to make it shor- 
Mexico, q dragging chains about the streets of that portion of the people of this country to approximate iter.” ] may sav the same thing now. If J had had 
city; thatgritich subject taken with them has been towards the opinion that even an open dissolution of . ; 

liberated . 
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le they are kept in bondage. Now, if I the union would be better than the state of things in 
am correct, fonmed, one American citizen, a son) Which we now live. As to the talents of the gentle- | 
‘nbs, hos theen.iibereied.on the appli- | man in debate, I, too, have known him on this floor; 
Sinister of the United States, who was 2nd, perhaps, the gentleman from Virginia may say 
tof imprisonment as the British sub- of me, as he said of my excellent friend from Ver: 
gentleman speaks. I certainly have | mont, that I, also, have great reason to appreciate the | gj), 
ur minister’s making such represen- | g@llant valor of his friend from South Carolina. Sir, | 


gainst the Mexican city of I have felt the power of his lance I leave posterity | 


, yich they had nothing to do | all feelings of unkindness toward the gentleman in 
with, to which the Uni tates were no party? In | question. I must say that in the private and indivi- 

spathy for American citi- | dual relations of society there is not a man in this 
“rds of miles barefoot and house with whom I have had a more friendly inter- 


\so far as the interposi- | even within three days after he had threatened me 
ycovery is concerned, with the penitentiary. [A laugh]. 
be asked. It was a 


the requisite time for preparation, | should have en- 
deavored to condense and methodise what [ had to 
say; but as such is not the fact, ] must be permitted 
to hope that the house will bear with me. 

The second reason in favor of war, put forth by 
the gentleman from Virginia, I say, is no reason at 
I am willing that our minister should present 
a modest, sober solicitation to the government of 
Mexico, for the release of such of our citizens as 








¢ his friend threatened me with the penitentiary once | 


. 7 "1. ori « ic /, 2 Lg } . ® . 
, although taken in actual war | —[roars of laughter}; that is the greatest exploit of| were taken in the act of marching to invade the 
\ssociation with Texian forces; | his valor that [ am acquainted with. 
d to goto war to obtain their in this house, and from what I have witnessed here 
‘st be permitted to ask, how is should give it as my opinion that my friend from 


T have met him | Mexican territory under the standard of Texas. But, 


|I would not make it a ground of war with Mexico, 
silly ‘if her government should reply, “Your citizens 
-|Vermontis more than a match for him; and I would 'thouht proper to join themselves with the forces of 
.| say so to his face if he were here. Whether or not | Texas, and have exposed themselves to even worse 
.» |treatment than they have received.” And, if they 
.|and the world to say. At the same time, I disclaim | did say so, they might refer to the case of two Brit- 
ish subjects by the names of Arbuthnot and Ambris- 
|ter, who once interiered in a certain war between 
| the United States and Seminole Indians, carried on 
not in our own territory, but on a foreign territory. 

{n that case these men, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
| were not brought to this city of Washington, to tra- 
| verse our streets in chains; they were not exnosed 


| beg the gentleman from Virginia distinctly to un- | to the severity of travelling barefoot for hundreds of 


s | course during the whole time of his continuance here, 


up by the president | derstand that if he means to apply the remarks he/| miles. No, a course much more summary was ob- 


e | made as to his friend, our present minister to Mexi- | served in their case; they were tried by a court mar- 


no doubt, to se- | co, being so very terrific a champion in this house, I | tial, and one of them being a young man, searcely 


o | have never felt any of the dread which the gentleman | of age, the court were disposed to let the prisoners 


that river. ‘The state of Texastt the source of | thinks he was calculated to inspire. I met him on/off with a punishment comparatively mild, and the 
at river. : ; ¢ 


yever explicit! 


; ndaries, so that t 
declared her bou rok ihre not exact! 


known; but, whatever they are, t 


y | his station here. I never was afraid to meet him.— | court so found; but what did Gen. Jackson do? He 


y |L appreciated and respected his talents, and I have | struck his pen across that fine in the finding of the 


. ° | 
; no bounds to | sometimes lamented the influence he exerted in the | court, and they were both hung up. satan enteain, 
them, for President Houston has \ ’ y g up. I never com 


' 
ineans to transcend them, ana to pt 


xed that he|house. Lhave often differed from him, but he never | plained of that decision of General Jackson, though 

; iainto Mexi- | assumed the airs of that superiority which here seems | there were many others who did. I did not, indeed 
eman from Virginian ; ; Laigee Aopen . . J not, indee 

co; and the gent] us that if|to be claimed for him by his friend from Virginia; | specifically defend or support the act, in itself con- 
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sidered, but as a national question between us and 
Spain, and between us and Great Britain, whose | 
The ground I took by the or- 
der of my government, not so much to justify the 
acts as to put off the ground of claim by Great Bri- | 
tain, was, that these individuals had intermeddled in 
a war they had nothing to do with; in a war not be- 
tween us and Great Britain, but between us and cer- 
tain Indian tribes, and that if they choose thus to 
expose themselves they must abide the consequences. 
It was a question of the same character as that on 
which we are now asked to goto war. 1 did sustain, 
as a question of national law, the right of General 
Jackson to treat them as he did: and the minister of 
Great Britain at that time, lord Castlerearh, told 
our minister, Mr. Rush, that they had concluded to 


subjects they were. 


pass it over, after many anxious consultations held 
by the British privy council. But, he said, if I had 


but tifted my finger, you would have had to answer 


that act of Gen. Jackson by war. In that case there 
was quite as much to be said for Great Britain had 
she taken up the quarrel for the hanging of these 
tivo British subjects as for us if we should go to war 
for the ieo er twelve citizens of the United States 
taken in the expedition to Santa Fe, I say again, 
if the government has ordered our minister to 42%'- 
co peremptorily to demand the release of the Anie- 
rican citizens now held as prisoners of war, and in 
cuse of refusal to come home, as a signal of the pur- 
pose of this country to pursue the demand by a re- 
sort to war, they have gone beyond what is right, 
and, as | believe, have gone beyond their power. 

I say, further, that, in my judgment, we have 
adopted too menacing a tone in our negotiations with 
that power. [speak not, of course, with certainty, 
for I do not positively know; but I do say, if our 
minister has been ordered to return on the condition 
I have stated, the government have transcended their 
power; and I say, further, that the executive de- 
partment is not authorised to threaten any foreign 
nation with war, because they have no power to 
proclaim war, and because that power is among the 
most precious powers held by this and the other 
house of congress, who, under the constitution, are 
made the trustees of the war power of the nation— 
the most solemn trust that can be committed to hu- 
man hands. It becomes this house to vindicate its 
own authority, and to let the executive department 
know that it is not for them to threaten foreign gov- 
ernmenis with war. - Ifa war is coming, and especi- 
ally if there is immediate danger of its occurrence, 
and if the executive is apprised of the fact, it is his 
duty to inform congress, and especially this house, 
of such a state of things, and refer to them. the ter- 


rific question of authorising war—a question involv- | 


ing, whenever it comes, the lives, the fortunes, and 
the happiness of millions. If instructions of the 
kind I have mentioned have been siven, [ shall much 
regret it, though I shall not be displeased that the 
present minister shall return. 


Il come now to the third ground for war urged by 
the gentleman from Virginia. And I hope } do not 
misrepresent him when I say that I understood him 
to affirm that if he had the power he would prohibit 
the invasion of Texas by Mexico, and if Mexico 
would not submit to such a requirement, and should 
persist in her invasion, he would go to war. The 
gentleman stated, as a ground for war, that Santa 
Anna had avowed his determination “to drive slave- 
ry beyond the Sabine.” ‘That was what the gentle- 
man from Virginia most apprehended—that slavery 
would be abolished in Texas—that we should have 
neighbors at our door not contaminated by that ac- 
cursed plague spot. He would have warwith Mexi- 
co sooner than slavery should be driven back to the 
United States, whence it came! If that is to be the 








caused certain extracts to be read, with a view to’ these United States. I would net take the territory 
prove that in 1825 and again in 1827 instructions had if it were ten thousand times more valuable than jt 
been given to propose to the Mexican government a | is, sullied as it is with the crime of slavery restored. 
cession of the territory of Texas to the Rio del |The people of Texas have not the apology which 
Norte, and a sum of money was to be offered in con- | with whatever force, is plead by many of those 1, 
sideration. J thank him for citing this paper; it isa | our southern states, that the slavery which now in- 
correct document. I had myself, in the negotiation | fests them was a vice, a crime, a misfortune, a dis- 
of our treaty with Spain, labored to get the Rio del | ease inflicted upon them by the parent state, and that 
Norte as our boundary, and | adhered to the demand that is the reason why they must support it now. | 
ti! Mr. Monroe and all his cabinet directed me to | must say, that in my heart, if not in my mind, that 
forego it, and to assent to take the Sabine. |is the strongest argument they ever have adduced jn 
And now I repeat what | have said before, that support of it: but Texas has no such defence to. sei 


before the treaty was signed it was carried by me, at | up: slavery was not bequeathed to them from a sel- 
the command of Mr. Monroe, to Gen. Jackson, who, | fish and cruel stepmether, as almost all the liberal! 
after examining it with the map in his hand, approv- | men of Virginia used to say of it in their common- 
ed of the Sabine as the boundary. That fact was | wealth not many years ago, and as some among them 
contested, with the usual candor of the organ of the | still say. If there can be an apology for this plague 
administration, and it was declared that a member | spot, I say again that the people of Texas have none 
of the house went to Gen. Jackson, in person, and | to plead, and that is the reason why Texas never shall, 
he recollected nothing of the matter. I then sent| with my consent, or, as I hope with the consent of 
for the document in which the fact was put down in 'my constituents, or of any portion of the free people 
writing at the time, and though it was not published | of the United States, become an integral part of this 
in the papers, it was sent to Mr. Van Buren for his | union. 
inspection, and after looking at it he became satisfi- | There is another reason—a reason I admit vastly 
ed that it was true. Perhaps this is not a material | inferior to the other, but still it is a reason. Texas 
fact; used it as an answer to the gentleman from | has acceded to the right of search: she is bound by 
Virginia to snow that T did not originally negotiate | treaty to that effect. If you take her as a part of 
the treaty with the present boundary of the Savin. | curse!ves, vou take her with her treaties, and then 
I maintained my demand for the Rio del Norte till| we shall be bound to cede the right cf search te 
Mr. Monroe and his cabinet overruled me and as-| Great Britain. I say that this is a reason of infinite- 
sented to the Sabine. But at that time Texas was |ly less importance; yet so like am I to a drowning 
a wilderness with no population, or at least no Ame-|man who clings even to straws, that [ will not con- 
rican population. ido not believe there were 5,000 | sent to the annexation on that account. And now 
people in the whole territory, and they were Span-|the gentleman may go to the organ here of I know 
ish subjects. In the course of negotiation, and after | not what party; and insert an article accusing me of 
the terms of the treaty had been concluded, the first | having made “English argument.” Let him go as soon 
American project for the settlement of the country | as he pleases, I know it will be said I have made a 
was brought into being. I received a very long let- | British speech. 
ter from Moses Austin, I think his name was Moses,} Most joyfully indeed would | compound with the 
(father of Stephen Austin,) stating that his object | gentlemen from the southern portion of the union, if 
was to make a settlement in the wilderness. He | by our joint efforts we could prevail on Texas to 
was a sort of a Boon; and he proposed to collect in ‘abolish slavery again, of which indeed, there seems 
the midst of New England as large a colony as he |some faint gleam of hope in the published corres- 
could, and with them to go into Texas and settle the | pondence between General Hamilton, the Texian 
country. That was the state of things under which envoy, and Lord Palmerston. I would compound 
{ was in favor of annexation. /never to take Texas, or, if they will agree that sla- 
When my proposition was made to the Mexican | very shall be abolished there, I will agrec to take her. 
government in 1825, slavery had been abolished in| But no, never, while breath is inmy body, will Icons 
that territory. ‘There was not a slave there, nor sent to the annexation of any foreign state which j 
‘was there the least reason to expect there would | burdened with the curse of slavery. 
be. ‘There existed, therefore, no reason why I} What I am now to say, I say with great reluctage 
should be averse to the annexation of this new re-! and with great pain. I am well aware that fis 
gion to the territory of the Union. Had it been an- | touching upon a sore place, and I would gladlyset 
nexed, it would have been setiled by freemen. Ts over itif I could. It has been my effort, as as 
should certainly have had no objection to that, nor was in my power, to avoid any allusion whategr to 
do I know that I should object now, if it were | that question which the gentleman from Virgil tells 
brought within the scope of possibility. I should | ys that the most lamblike disposition in thesouth 
not indeed desire it, because I think we have quite | never can approach without anger and indipation. 
enough territory already. We have certainly 48 Sir, that is my sorrow. 1 admit that the {Ft 1s so. 
much as we can manage. gut even as territory, it; Weeannottouch thatsubject without raisin hrough- 
is not desirable. : passion, 


f an I should not wish it to form a part out the whole south a mass of violence an 
of the Union, even if it were settled with freemen, | with which one might as well reason as gth a hur- 


ane were a Iree state, as | would have wished it in|ricane. That I know is the fact in th@outh, and 
1825 or 1827. Slavery was then abolished, and if that is the fact in this house. And it i the reason 
fexas had come into the Union, there would have | why members coming from a free aes silenced 
been no power in the United States to restore it. ! ag soon as thev rise on this floor; why fiey are pro- 
Does the gentleman from Virginia think that be- | nounced out of order; made to sit dow and, if they 
cause, under such circumstances, 1 wished to see ‘proceed, are censured and expelled. /But, in behaif 
the annexation at that time, that this is an argument | of the south and of southern institut#s, aman may 
either to show the expediency of its annexation now, ‘get up in this house and expatiatefior weeks toge- 
or any inconsistency in me because | am now utter- Ither. On this point Ido complaing and [ must say, 
ly opposed to it. 'T have been rather disappointed thit I have not been 

Mr. Wisz here asked Jiberty to explain, and Mr. | put down already as speaking oyft of order. What 
Apams having yielded the floor, Mr. Wisz said, [| I say is involuntary, because the subject has been 
rise to ask the gentleman a question. ‘brought into the house from angilier quarter, as the 






















avowed opinion of this committee, in God’s name | 
Jet my constituents know it; let the constituents of | 
all the free states in the Union know it—the sooner | 
it is proclaimed upon the housetops the better. ‘The 
house is to go to war with Mexico for the purpose of 
annexing Texas to this Union. Yes; and the gen- 
tleman produced, as a triumphant authority (not in- 
deed in his eyes, for he has not been in the habit of 
regarding the source of it with much respect, but 
still as good authority) a document from a former 
administration, intended by him to justify the exist- | « 
ing executive in proclaiming that he was resolved to 
do all in his power for the annexation of Texas. 





slavery in Mexico. 


dent? 


protested against the abolition of slavery in Mexico 
or any where else. 


Mr. Anams. No, sir: no questions. Explain, if} gentleman himself admits. I would leave that insti- 
you please. | tution to the exclusive considerétion and management 

Mr. Wisx. I wish to ask him if he did not in-| of the states more peculiarly interested in it just as 
struct our minister to protest against the abolition of long as they can keep it within their bounds. So far 
‘T admit that congress has no power to meddle with 

(With vehemence.) No, sir! never! |it. As long as they do not step out of their own 
Not while the gentleman was presi- | bounds, and do not put the question to the people of 
the United States, whose peace, welfare, and happi- 
ness are all at stake, so long I will agree to leave 
them to themselves. But when a member from a 
free state brings forward certain resolutions, for 
which, instead of reasoning to disprove his positions, 
you vote a censure upon him, and that without hear- 
ing, it is quite another affair. At the time this was 


f 
t 


Mr. Apams. 
Mr. Wisx. 
Mr. Apams. No, sir! never! 

Mr. Wise It is so charged. 

Mr. Apams. As to charges, I hope the gentleman 
loes not expect me to answer them. I never have 


{ have said that | was not pre- 













Yes, a predecessor of the present incumbent, even | pared at this time to vote for abolishing slavery in 
myself, for want of better anthority, was referred | the District of Columbia, and I have offended num- 
to, and alleged to have entertained the same feeling, | bers of my constituents by repeating that declaration, 


the same disposition for the acquisition of the ter-; but that is a different thing. But even if I could 
ritory. 


have protested against the abolition of slavery after 
The gentleman was so good as to send me two let-| it had been instituted, still if my voice could be heard 
ters written by a distinguished gentleman now in my | either here or in Texas, or in any other part of the 
eye, then secretary of state, to our minister at the | civilized or the savage world, [ would have protest- 
court of Mexico. I have not had time to read them ed from the bottom of my soul against its restora- 


~ 
i 


over. [A voice: “The extracts-are given in the In- | ‘ion, and that is the insurmountable reason why I 
telligencer.”] From those letters the gentleman (never will consent to the annexation of ‘Texas to 


done I said that, as far as I could understand the re- 
solutions proposed by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Giddings), there were some of them for which I was 
ready to vote, and some which I must vote against; 
and I will tell this house, my constituents, and the 
world of manlrind, that the resolution against which 
I would have voted was that in which he deelares 
that what are called the slave states have the exclu- 
sive right of consultation on the subject of slavery. 
For that resolution I never would vote, because I be- 








ieve that it is not just, and does not contain consti- 
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tutional doctrine. I believe that so long as the slave 
states are able to sustain their institutions without 
going abroad or calling upon other parts of the union 
to aid them or act on the subject, so long I will con- 
sent never to interfere. I have said this, and | re- 
peat; but if they come to the free states and say to 
them you must help us to keep down our slaves, you 
must aid us m an insurrection and a civil war, then 
J say that with the call comes a full and plenary 
ower to this house and to the senate over the whole 
subject. It is a war power. I say it is a war power, 
and when your country is actually in war, whether 
jt be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, con- 
gress has power to carry on the war, and must carry 
jt on according to the laws of war; and by the laws of | 
war an invaded country has all its laws and municipal | 








Mr. Apams resumed. Iam glad to hear the ex- 
planation, and | am entirely willing to concede what- 
ever of merit is due to the governor of Georgia for 
resisting what he conceived to be military tyranny. 
But I am afraid, nevertheless, whatever may have 
been the success of governor Rabun in this contest, 
General Jackson had the right of the question. I 
might furnish a thousand proofs to show that the pre- 
tensions of gentlemen to the sanctity of their muni- 
cipalinstitutions under a state of actual invasion and 
of actual war, whether servile, civil, or foreign, is 
wholly unfounded, and that the Jaws of war do, in 
all such cases, take precedence. JI lay this down as 





Inthe mean time, this is a reason with me for not 
desiring the annexation of Texas to the union, be- 
cause, if we go to war for that annexation, d enter- 
tain serious apprehensions that this will become a 
practical question. If we shall go to war with Mexi- 
co, and, which necessarily follows, go to war with 
Great Britain, to annex Texas to this union, the day 
is not remote when, in one of the slave states, an in- 
vading army from abroad may be combined with an 
insurrection of the slaves and with a civil war, and 
the danger still further heightened by an irruption of 
that whole body of Indians whom you have accumu- 
lated and compressed together as if for the very pur- 





the law of nations. 1 say that the military authori- 
ty takes for the time the place of all municipal insti- 


tutions, and of slavery among the rest; and that, | 


‘upon our frontier. 


pose of organizing them for a hostile movement 
I put this possibility to the re- 
presentatives of the southern states as presenting a 


institutions swept by the board, and martial law takes | under that state of things, so far from its being true | most serious and painful consideration to my mind, 


the place of them. 

This power in congress has, perhaps, never been | 
called into exercise under the present constitution | 
of the United States. But when the laws of war 
are in force, what, I ask, is one of those laws? It is 
this: that when a country is invaded, and the two 
hostile armies are set in martial array, the comman- 


2 


ders of both armies have power to emancingtc aor eis | 


—<-~s 


slaves in Ue anvaded territory. Nor is this a mere 
theoretic statement. The history of South America 
shows that the doctrine has been carried into practi- | 
cal execution within the last thirty years. Slavery. 
was abolished in Colombia, first, by the Spanish Ge- 
neral Morillo, and, secondly, by the American Gene- 
ral Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a military 
command given at the head of the army, and its abo-| 
lition continues to be law to this day. It was abo-. 
lished by the laws of war, and not by municipal en- 
actments; the power was exercised by military com- 
manders, under instructions, of course, from their’ 
respective governments. And here I reeur again to 
the example of General Jackson. What are you 
now about in congress? You are about passing a grant 
to refund to General Jackson the amount of a cer- 
tain fine imposed upon him by a judge under the laws | 
of the state of Louisiana. You are going to refund 
him the money, with interest; and this you are go- 
ing to do because the imposition of the fine was un- 
just. And why was it unjust? Because Gen. Jack- 


son was acting under the laws of war, and because | 
the moment you piace a military commander in a) 


district which is the theatre of war the laws of war 
apply to that district. I have a correspondence be- 
tween General Jackson and the governor of Geor- 
gia during the Seminole campaign, in which Gene- 
ral Jackson, addressing Governor Rabun, asserted 
the principle that he, as governor of a state within 


his (General J’s) military divison, had no right to. 


give a military order while he (Gen. Jackson) was 
in the field. 


son. 
but Andrew Jackson had given an order, and that or- 
der was carried into eflect, while the order of the go- 
vernor was suppressed. 

[Mr. Warren, of Georgia, here asked leave to 
make a statement in explanation, and the floor hay- 
ing been yielded to him for that purpose by Mr. 
Apams, he proceeded to give a history of the facts of 
the case to which Mr. A. had just alluded, but ow- 
ing to his position at a distance from the reporter, 
he was imperfectly heard.* 





* Communication to the editors of the National In- 
lelligencer dated Washington, April 18, from Mr. War- 
ren—I said in substance that, having been connected 
with the military expedition ordered by gov. Rabun, 
Which oecasioned the correspondence to which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had referred, and 
although a mere youth, commissioned in that expe- 
dition, | could not willingly remain silent, hearing 
the verson of that correspondence given by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Noorder of Gov. Ra- 
bun was ever suppressed by Gen. Jackson; but, on 
the contrary, the order of Gen. Jackson arresting 
the commanding officer of that expedition (captain 
Obed Wright) was suppressed by the judiciary of 
Georgia. 

_ Sir, after General Jackson, with his army, had ar- 
rived in Florida, Indian incursions on the frontier of 
Georgia and the massacre and plunder of our citi- 
zens were common, and the depredators were fol- 
lowed in a direction to Oponee and Pheleme towns, 
west of Flint river. Gov. Rabun ordered a milita- 
ry expedition, giving the command to capt. Wright, 
directing the destruction of these towns. And, in 
April, 1818, a pilot employed by capt. Wright took 
him to the Chehaw town. It was destroyed. The 
troops were disbanded, and capt. Wright, on bis way 
home, and making some stay in the village of my 
residence, was overtaken by Gen. Jackson’s arrest- 
ing officer, major John M. Davis, of the U, S. army. 


The then governor of Georgia (and 1) 
do not know but what it killed the poor man, for he | 
died soon after) did contest the power of Gen. Jack- | 
He said all he could for state rights, [a laugh,] | 


that the states where slavery exists have the exclu- 
sive management of the subject, not only the presi- | 
dent of the United States but the commander of the | 
army has power to order the universal emancipation 
of the slaves. I have given here more in detail a_ 
principle which I have asserted on this floor before | 


| 
{ 


now, and of which I have no more dovbt than that: 


you, sir, occupy that chair. I give it in its develop- 


of the position, and may maintain his denial; not by 
indignation, not by passion aud fury, but by sound 
and sober reasoning from the lawsof nations and 
the laws of war. Andif my position can be an- 
swered and refuted, I shall receive the refutation 
with pleasure; [ shall be glad to listen to reason, 
aside, as I say, from indignation and passion. And 
if, by the force of reasoning, my understanding ean 


_be convinced, [here pledge myself to recant what I 


have asserted. 

Let my position be answered; let me be told, let 
my constituents be told, the people of my state be 
told—a state whose soil tolerates not the foot of a 
slave—that they are bound by the constitution toa 





long and toilsome march under burning summer suns 
and a deadly southern clime for the suppression of | 


a servile war; that they are bound to leave their bo- 
dies to rot upon the lands of Carolina—to leave their 
wives widows and their children orphans; that those 
who cannot march are bound to pour out their trea- 
sures while their sons or brothers are pouring out 


their blood to suppress a servile, combined with a 


civil or a foreign war, and yet that there exists no 
power beyond tlhe limits of the slave state where 
such war is raging to emancipate the slaves. Isay, 
let this be proved—I am open to conviction, but till 
that conviction comes, I put it forth not as a dictate 
of feeling, but as a settled maxim of the laws of na- 
tions, that in such a case the military supercedes the 
civil power; and onthis account I should have been 
obliged to vote, as [I have said, against one of the 
resolutions of my excellent friend from Ohio, (Jir. 
Gippin@s), or should at least have required that it be 
amended in conformity with the constitution of the 
United States. 





Major Davis called upon me, and in great confidence 
disclosed his business, and inquired for capt. Wright, 
to whom in a few minutes | introduced him, and who 


jor Davis, in the execution-of the order, until a writ 
of habeas corpus was issued by the inferior court of 
Wright discharged from his custody. Goy. Rabun 
of orders, in not destroying the two towns ordered, 
and for destroying a town not ordered. Capt. Wright 
was allowed his liberty on parole of honor, and af- 
terwards left the country. 

No order given by General Jackson in relation to 
the matter was ever carried into eflect, nor was any 





order given by gov. Rabun ever suppressed. Gov. 
| Rabun, so far from yielding any right assumed, 
maintained and executed every order given, and died 
not of this correspondeuce, but of disease incident 
to the climate in which he lived. 

I have, gentlemen, prepared this statement, made 
by me in substance, for your paper, because | am 
unwilling that any impression should exist any where 
that any governor of Georgia, and especially gov. 
Rabun, had allowed an order given byhim to be 
suppressed by the dictation of any military com- 
mander. | have to say that no instance can be 
found in the history of Georgia and the federal govern- 
ment where Georgia has allowed any officer of the 
federal government, either judicial, executive, or 
military, either with or withoutforce, to suppress an 
order made by her governor; and I trust 1 may not 
live to see such suppression effected. 

No blame can attach to your reporters for not 
hearing my remarks, but | nevertheless desire they 
should appear in your paper. I am, yours, &c. 

LOTT WARREN, 





ment, in order that any gentleman from any part of 


the union may, if he thinks proper, deny the truth | Panama will scarcely 


‘and [ realfy wonder the 


submitted to the order for arrest, and went with ma- | 


Baldwin county against major Davis, and captain | 


then ordered capt. Wright to be arrested for breach | 


The gentleman from Virginia makes very light of 
this. He talks to usabout the star of Texas. which 
he calls the “Jone star of liberty.” Liberty and 
Texas! The star of liberty illumined by the radi- 
ance of slavery restored! Yes, that is the star which 
is to lead us on to victory. So, I suppose, if war 
snail come, we shall not only acquire this solitary 
brilliant star of Texas, but we shall have all Mexico 
added to the United States. Sir, the Isthmus of 
stop our vietorious arms, 
gentleman did not carry us 
on to Cape Horn. [A laugh.] The geetieman in 
his dreams, (shall Teail thems) told us that president 
‘Houston was to plant this same lone star of Texas 
on the walls of the city of Mexico, and that, if pre- 
|sident Houston did not do it, the gentioman himself 
(would. [Loud laughter.] And he means, in this 
heroic enterprise, to lead on the brave spirits of 
thousands from the great valley of the Msssissippi, 
inspirited by the hope of robbing churches and 
priests! So it is to bea religious as well as civil ex- 
pedition—a sort of crusade, in which the gentleman 
from Virginia is likely far to transcend the exploits 
of Tamerlane and Ghengis Khan. The gentleman 
is soon to plant the Jone star of Texas and slavery 
on the walls of Mexico; and then what is to become 
of the liberties of these United States? [A laugh.} 
Is it conformable to the history of the world that 
the leader of such an army after conquests not 
reaching to one-tenth the extent of those which the 
gentleman will achieve, should remain content with 
the station of an humble private citizen? No. No. 
‘The experience of all mankind has given us warn- 
ing that if that is tobe the course of our public af- 
fairs, and such are to be the brilliant fortunes of the 
gentleman from Virginia, our liberties will stand as 
little chance in after times as’ those of those mil- 
lions of the people of Mexico after he shall have 
conquered them. 
But I am inelined to consider all this rather as 
‘approaching to what is sometimes catied rodomon- 
_tade, than a thing in the serious contemplation of the 
|gentleman from Virginia: and I look forward to the 
| time when, in the records of history, the gentleman’s 
name shall be placed side by side, not with the 
/names of Ghengis Khan or ‘Tamerlane, but with that 
of a still more glorious conqueror by the name of 
Tuomas Tuums. [Roars of laughter, long and 
loud. ] 


_ DButit is growing late: and as the time has been 
fixed when this debate is to close, and as thetime 
[have already occupied bears upon my conscience, 


| will close by repeating my request that the house 
| will pardon the imperfect and desultory manner in 
which I have endeavored to furnish some reply to 
the war trumpets of the gentlemen from Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. I will now yield the floor to 
some other member who may desire to occu py it. 
Mr. Campsenz, of South Carolina, followed Mr. 
Apams, in a speech of nearly an hour’s length. 
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SENATE. 

Aprit 21. Mr. FYoodbridge presented the memo- 
rial of Aaron Weeks praying damages for haviag 
been interrupted, while engaged in opening a ship 
canal to connect the Lakes Huron and Superior, by 
the United States garrison who turned out against 
him and his workmen, with fixed bayonets, as soon 
as he commeneed his operations. As the memerial 
may involve the subject of state sovereignty and ihe 
rights of individuals, he moved its reference to the 
committee on claims. Agreed to. It appears the 
state of Michigan had undertaken this work, after in 
vain seeking the aid of congress. 

Mr. Kerr presented three letters from a gentle- 
man of Port Deposite, Maryland, in relation to éerra- 
culture, Which were referred to the agi.culiural com- 
mittee. 














Mr. Tallmadge presented from the New York and, 
Aibany rail road company a pian for the trausporta-_ 


tion of the mails and munitions of war. 


The senate went into executive business, and after 
some time thereat, the doors were reopened and the 
general appropiation bill was taken up, read twice, 


and referred to the finance committee. 
On motion the senate adjourned. 


Apri 22. At the request of the president, who’ 
was indisposed, Mr. Smith, of Indiana, occupied the 


chair. 


The chair presented a memorial from the autho- 
rities of Philadelphia on the subject of a marine rail- 


way in that city. 
Tariff memorials were presented. 
Mr. Mangum of the naval committee, reported a 
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Mr Jinn would suggest that,.as the bill.was 2 ge-| sies between states and citizens of states and foreicn 
neral one, that notice be now given to take it up at, slates, &c. Reasons were found in the Federalist, 
an early day. Mr. Choate continued the discussion, and offered 

Mr. Ming um said he would yield to the suggestion | an amendment which was adopted. Mr. C. then 
of his friend from Missouri, and gave notice that he| proposed another amendment. Mr. Crittenden op- 
would call up the bill on Thursday next, together | posed it. 
with that to authorise the secretary of the navy to} Mr. Buchanan, desiring to reply to Mr. Berrien, 
contract for the building of certain steam vessels. moved to postpone the further consideration till Fri- 

Mr. Morehead moved to proceed to the special or-| day and his motion was agreed to; after which, 
der, which motion prevailing, the senate proceeded The senate adjourned. 
to consider the bill to provide for the satisfaction of| Appin 27. Mr. Choate withdrew the petition for a 
claims arising under the 14th and 19th articles of the | fog bell at Boston; in order to have it presented in 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, concluded in Sep-| the house. 
tember, 1830. Mr. Allen, of Ohio, asked the senate to take up the 

The bill was debated at some length by Messrs. | resolution first submitted by him to the senate on 
Sevier, Watker, Henderson, Morehead, Phelps, Linn and Monday of last week, and ealling upon the president 


bill authorising the secretary of the navy to contract | King, the purport of the discussion being that under| of the United States for information in relation to 


for building certain steam ships. 

Mr. Williams reported a bill to increase the marine 
corps. 

Mr. Berrien of the judiciary committee reported 


the 14th and 19th articles of the treaty of Dancing} the controversy in Rhode Island. Mr. Allen was 
Rabbit creek concluded in September, 1830, great roing on to give the reasons why the resolution 


frauds had been committed. The bill under consi-| should be taken up. He stated that it was apparent 
'deration provides for the satisfaction of claims under | that there was danger of collision. It was known to 








adversely to the bill to remit the fine imposed upon | this treaty by the revisions of the commission, and it) be a fact that the president had interfered in some 
gen. Jackson by the United States district court of | Was finally on motion, recommitted to the committee | measure, and congress being in session, it was proper 


Louisiana in 1815. The grounds taken by the report 


are that the request was not made by gen. Jackson, 
nor by any personal friend of his; nor has the com- 
mittee any eyidence of the causes and circumstances 
or 22 imposition of the fine. ai 

Mr. Alen cancad uy his resolution in relation to 
Rhode Island and executive corresponucnce: 

Mr. Preston moved to lay the resolution on the 
table for the purpose of preventing discussion on 
what he considered a delicate and grave subject. 

Mr. Alien demanded the yeas and nays on Mr. P’s 
motion, and they stood as follows: 


YE AS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Ber- | 


rien, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Evans. Graham, Hunington, King, Maneum, 
Miller, Phelps. Porter, Preston, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. 
Southard, ‘Tallinadge—24. 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen. Benton, Buchanan, Fulton, 


Henderson, Linn, McRoberts, Sinith of Con. Stargeon, 
Tappan. Wilcox, Wricht, Young—13 

Mr. Berrien’s bill to extend remedial justice in the 
United States was then called up and passed over. 


The senate proceeded to executive business, and 
after some time passed therein, adjourned over to 


Monday. 


Aprit 25. Mr. Smith, of Indiana, presented a pe- 


tition from Messrs. Shiner, Motter and Campbell, of | plained and defended it at length. 


Wheeling, Va. manufacturers of crown window 
glass who state that nine different companies who 
have at various periods undertaken its manufacture 
in the United States have sunk for want of protection 


under foreign competition and theirs alone remains. | 


Referred to committee on manufactures. 


Petition from Schuylkill country, for protection for 
coal (asking a duty of 7 cents per bushel;) others for 


iron; ready made clothing; numerous petitions for a 
tarif; for speedy protection, &c. were presented 
from various sections, chiefly Pennsylvania and Ma- 
ryland. 


Mr. Linn presented a petition from citizens of Mis- | 


| to know officially what had been done. 


om Indian affairs. At 4 0’clock, 
The senate adjourned, ' Me Prosion raised a point of order, and insisted 


Arrit 26. The president of the senate took the | that the motion was not debatavie. 
chair again this morning at 12 o’clock. Continuing | Mr. Allen said that he had but a word or two more 
indisposed, however, and not remaining long in the | to say upon the subject. 
chair, Mr. Bayard presided for most of the day. Mr. Preston was reluctant to insist on his point of 
Mr. Choute, of Massachusetts, presented a memo-| order, but as the subject was of a peculiar character, 
rial for a fog bell at Boston to be rung by the action | he insisted that it should be enforeed. 
_of the tides. | Mr. .4rcher expressed a wish that the resolution 
Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, presented a memo- , should be taken up and disposed of. 
rial remonstrating azainst the annexation of Texas.| Mr. Calhoun was equally or more anxious to enter 
The resolution of Mr. Woodbury, presented yester- | into a debate, hut was overruled by the chair. 
day, calling upon the secretary of the treasury for| Mr. 4llen called for the yeas and nays. The vote 
information in relation to the new books opened on | was then announced as follows: 
the 4th of March, 1841, was read and adopted with-| _ YEAS--Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Buchanan, 
cut opposition. | Calhoun, Fulton, Henderson, Linn, Me Roberts, Sevier, 
Reports from the standing committees were pre- Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, Wilcox, Wil- 
sented, but all were of a private nature. | Tams, Woo'bury, W right, x oung~ 18. ih 
Numerous memorials and petitions in favor of ta- | NAYS —-Mesers Barrow, Baten Bavard, Clayton, yon 
aime Ha Bice ‘ ; “tee rad, Cuthbert, Evans, Graham, [luntington, Kerr, King, 
riff and protection of American industry were pre- \Yaneum, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Simmons, Sinith, of 
| Sented. Petitions for protection of American iron, [jd ana, Sprague, White. Weod ridze—20. 
wire, iron, &c. | Mr. “llen gave notice that to morrow morning he 
Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, as chairman of the judi- should ask the senate to bring up the resolution. 
ciary committee, asked for the consideration of the After transacting the general business of their 
bill for the extension of remedial justice, and ex- calendar, and debating the bill for the legal repre- 
After the bill was sentatives of Nathan Prior, deceased, being a claiin 
read, crowing out of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek 
| Mr. Berrien said the bill proposed to extend the treaty, the senate adjourned. 
_writ of habeas corpus to cases where it did not now , 
apply. The writ of habeas corpus now applied gene- sats: eth ail: saieaaaeh es saniaaameet mites 
rally to but two cases; Where's party is frappieoned HOUSE OF REPRESENT ATIVES. 
/under authority of the United States, or imprisoned Tuvrspay, ApRiL 21. Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, 
to be tried in a court of the United States. The bij} "OS® and asked leave at this time to present a petition 
made a third case,and authorised interference intwo {om the city of Baltimore, signed by nine thousand 
cases, those arising under laws of the United States, ®9d ninety-four cititizens of that place without re- 
‘and those arising from treatics between the U. States SPect to party, praying such an adjustmeut of the 
and foreign governments. Mr. B. argued first to tariif as would secure to the domestic industry of the 
show that this interference of the United States with CoU®try 2 proper protection; praying also for a sys- 
state courts, was a constitutional and just measure. te™ of countervailing duties in relation to those na- 


} 
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h sas ‘ aoe ag? ‘ ions ‘ ad exvcelide . . . _ 
souri praying settlement and military occupation of He stated the effect of the bill in its most extensive “OMS that had excluded our preducts; and also pray 


Oregon territory. 


Mr. King presented the resolutions of a meeting of 
ZT g 


citizens of Lowndes county, Alabama, demanding 
settlement of the questions in dispute with Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Woodbury said that he had a resolution to offer, 
in relation to the new books, predicated upon a cireu- 
lar issued respecting the mode of keeping the public 
accounts. He would send the resolution and let it 
be read, and it could then lay over until to-morrow. 
Mr. W. then sent to the chair the following: 


Resolved, ‘That the secretary of ihe treasury report 


to the senate the extent to which new books have 
been opened in his department since the 4th of March, 
1841, for keeping the public accounts separately from 


that date, and a copy of the orders given and circu- | 


lars issued in relation thereto, or in respect to the 


returns by disbursing officers of their expenditures | 
since said date, or on demands accruing since, and of | 
keeping them distinct from those which accrued be- | 


fore. And that he further report what has been the 
result of opening any auch books, and giving direc- 
tions concerning the above matters being kept sepa- 
rate, and what appears from the new books or other- 
wise to have been the amouut of expenditures since 
4th March, 1841, to the 4th March, 1842, and thase 
in the year previous, set out separately, not only in 
the aggregate, but under the general heads of civil, 
military and naval. Also, that he state the amount 
of demands accruing from the 4th of March, 1841, 
to the 4th March, 1842, if in his power to do so. 

Mr. Wanguin moved to take up tie bill relating to 
the appointment of a board of commissioners to 
drawzht rules and regulations for the better organi- 
zation of the navy of the United States. Mr. M. 
thought it would take very few moments to dispose 
of the bill. 


}and obnoxious forms, for the purpose of meeting and 3 for such discriminations on American tonnage as 
confronting the objections which had been or which might be found necessary, This memorial, Mr. K. 
might be submitted in opposition to the bill. He WS understood to say, had been brought from the 
contended that under the judicial enactments of 1789, | city of Baltimore by a committee of twenty-eight 
the United States court had power to control civil gentlemen. It hein 56 yards ve length. Mr. K. mov- 
eases to a certain extent in state courts. He quoted ed that so much of the memorial as related to domes- 
authority to show that this was done, and quoted tic industry be referred to the committee of the whole 
laws to show to what extent. In reference to ques- on the state of the union, (to whom had been refer- 
tions relating to the public peace, the inquiry was red the bill reported by Mr. Saltonstall from the com- 
whether a subject in which all the states were inte- mittee on manufactures.) Agreed to. ° And that so 
rested should be left to one state, itself an interested much as related to countervailing duties and to the 
party. Was one state to endanger the peace of all tonnage on American shipping be referred to the 
the states, or was the case at issue to be submitted committee ey CO SS Agreed to. : 
toa tribunal where all were interested? Under the} 84 Mr. K. moved that the memorial be printed. 
laws of °89 in the case of Coman versus the state of | Mr. John T. Mason said that his colleague (Mr. 
Virginia, and under the same law, Wooster versus) Kennedy) had stated that this memorial was signed 
the state of Georgia, it was decided that the federal by citizens of Baltimore without distinction to party. 
courts had the power of correction over the state} He (Mr. M.) was authorised in saying that although 
courts. Both of the cases were criminal cases, and | there were the names of some members of the demo- 
not civil, to which it was contended federal jurisdic-| cratic party attached to the memorial, yet that the 
tion should be confined. The opinions read argued | number of them was inconsiderable. 
the fact that cases were universal in favor of the in-| Mr. Kennedy. Very well, | am very happy to hear 
terference of the federal courts. In all cases found-|it- The memorial is signed by upwards of nine 
ed upon the laws or constitution of the United States | thousand citizens of Baltimore. Iam happy to hear 
by treaty or otherwise, interference was proper and _ that they are all good whigs or nearly so. [Laughter, 
'necessaty. It was no violation of state sovereignty, | and eries of “good good.”’| 
as had been stated, thus to interfere with the juris- [Note to the reporter. In reply to this remark of 
‘diction which affected in the most important matter Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Mason requests the reporter to 
the peace of the country. Mr. B. quoted at length | State that he understands that a great sumber-of the 
from authorities to show that the proceedings of state | names altached to the memorial were the names of 
courts could be Sta} ed. The opinion of chief justice those who do net reside in Baltimore, but that they 
| Jay in the case of Chisholm, in which ten grants of | were gathered from travellers at the rail road and 
| power are enumerated, and where all cases are | Steamboat offices in the city.] 
}vamed under the constitution, under the laws of Mr. Everett was understood to say that, as the gen- 
the United States, under treaties, at all atfecting|tleman from Maryland (Mr. Mason) had thought 
ambassadors, and subjects of foreign nations, to all proper to give a political character to this memorial, 
| cases of admiralty and jurisdiction, to ail controver-| he (Mr. FE.) would move that the names be printed. 
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A motion was made to lay the motion to print on; Boardman 51,000; Riggs, 50.159; Roosevelt, Pendle- 
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Mr. Underwoed further advocated the amendment 





the table; which motion, by ayes 70, noes 65, was | ton, Clinton, and Reding, 50,000; Van Buren and Cal- | he had proposed, and argued against the principle of 
agreed to. houn, 45,000; R. D. Davis and ih. McClellan, 30,000. | the gentleman who had opposed it, and had contend- 


So the motion to print was laid on the table 


Al! the numbers having been proposed, (either viva | ed for a numerous representation. From 1789 to the 


Mr. Medill, presented the resolutions of citizens of | voce by gentlemen in their seats, or by sending billets present time the members of the house had increas- 
Hosking vailey, his constituents in Ohio, in relation to the clerk’s table )— | ed from 69 to 242. Our population was now seven- 


to controversies to Great Britain, against her occu- | 
ation of northeast territory in contravention of the | 
plain and specific treaty of 1783, asserting the Ore-| 
gon boundary as established with Spain at 42° and | 
with Russia at 54° 40‘ north latitude, the inviolacy | 
of American citizens, resistance to the right of search | 
against any power on earth, abhorrence of the Afri-| 
can slave trade, satisfaction for the Caroline outrage, | 
fulfilment of Mr. Webster’s demands in his letters to | 
Mr. Fox of date April 24, 1841, adherence to the! 
general government in maintaining the rights and 
honor of the nation however differing from it on 
points of domestic policy and to place fortifications 
and navy in best state for defence. Objection being | 
made, the resolutions were not received. 


Mr. Everett moved that the house resolve itself into | 
committee of the whole upon the subject of the ap-| 
portionment bill. No objection being made, Mr. | 
Illen, of Maine, was called to the chair. | 

When the committee adjourned last evening the. 
state of the question was as follows: | 

“Qn motion of Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, the amend- | 
ment of Mr. Evereti, fixing the ratio at 70,680 had | 
been stricken out, and 58,0U0 had been inserted. 


Mr. Cushing having then moved an amendment to 
insert 50,391, by striking out 58,000, the chairman de- | 
cided the amendment of Mr. Cushing to be out of or- | 
der. 

And stated the pending question to be on striking! 
out 68,000, [the number ia the original bili,] and in- 
serting 58,000.” 

Mr. J. T. Mason, of Maryland, proposed to the 
committee that the ratio of representation should be 
reduced from 63,000, as contemplated, to 62,000. 

Mr. Tillinghast. of RKhode Island, was opposed to 
the number named, for the reason that it would de-| 
prive his state of a representative. He thought 300. 
or 2380 members were just as competent to do busi- 
ness as the present number. 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, was in favor of a larger | 
number and named 100,000. The effect would be. 
to reduce the number of representatives to 140, and | 
this would restore order in the house, and be econo-| 
mical also. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, was in favor of such | 
anumber as would give as many representatives as | 
we now had, and no more. Mr. B. thought the prin- | 
ciple of Mr. Thompson if carried out would reduce | 
the contro of the house to a few and if carried fully out | 
would bring it down to one, and that one perhaps | 
himself. He made no professions of being disinte- 
rested; and thought if the number were smail it would | 
hkely consist of lawyers; and few farmers would | 
ever be there. He proposed a measure originally | 
proposed by Mr. Briggs that every member shouid | 
propose the number he thought best and that the vote | 
be taken on each number so proposed beginning at| 
the highest. | 

Mr. Thompson contended that Mr. Brown was for | 
a talking number, while he himself was for a busi-| 
ness number. Mr. B. was incessantly talking while 
he seldom obtruded himself on the house. 

Mr. Botls was in favor of the mode suggested by | 
Mr. Briggs and Mr. Brown,for arriving at the nuinber. | 

The house then struck out the number 68,000 in | 
the original bill, and it was left blank. 

Motions were then received by the chair for filling 
the blank, whereupon the following numbers were 
proposed: 

By Mr. Underwood, 141,000; R. W. Thompson, 
114,000; Watterson, 105,000; ‘Turney, 102,000; Mor- | 
gan, 100,000; Chapman, 97,000; Rogers, 92,000; C. 
Johnson, 90,000; Warren, 80,000; James Kussell, | 
49,369; Ridgway, 75,500; Saunders, 74,500; Jacob | 

Uhompson, 74,100; J. Irvin, 74,000; Gamble, McKay | 
and Muathiot, 72,000; KE. D. White, 71,000; Gilmer, | 





Wise and Stokely, 70,630; Lewis, 69,906; Rhett and | 
W. Butler, 66,000; UC. Brown, Daniel, and P. C. | 


Caldwell, 65,500; Habersham, 63,500; Snyder, 63,000; 


Blair, 62,500; W. Smith, 62,279; itandolph, 62,172; | 
Powell, A. Marshall, Halsted and Hopkins, 62,000; | 


Houston, 61,167; Dean, 60,778; Linn, J. Brown, and 
iead, 60,700; J. Cooper and John C. Clark, 60,500; 
J.C. Edwards, 60,000; Reynolds, 59,506; Graham, 
99,241; Botts, A. H. H. Stuart, and Wm. W. Irwin, 


93,900; Everett, 58,250; Caruthers and A. V. Brown, | 


98,152; Arnold, 58,000; Colquit and Gorden, 57,831; 


Riggs. 57,830; Hubard, 57,50; Moore, 57,000; Hast | 
man, 96,914, Atherton, 56,746; M. A. Cooper, 56,200; 


Green, 94,500; W.O. Butier, 54,378; Owsiey, 54,265; 
Lillinghast and J. P. Kennedy, 54,000; Slueids and 
Pearce, 03,999; Fornance, 53,eU0; Stratton, 53,000; 
Sanford, 52,285; Howard 52,100; Hio!mes, 51,300; 


would be the effect of the adoption of the number pro- 
posed by himself. It would leave four states with | 
/one member eacli; seven states with two members; 
three states with three members; four states with four 
members; fourstates with five members; beside which 
Virginia would have eight, Pennsylvania twelve, and 
N. York seventeen. It would leaveasmaller fraction, 
| too, than eny other number proposed, save one. Vir. 
| U. argued in favor of having a house of limited num- 


They were reported by the clerk to the house. teen millions. It was doubling itself every twenty- 
Mr. Underwood, read a statement showing what five years, and figures would show that, in wean 

five years more, we should at that rate have thirty- 
four millions, and then again sixty-eight millions; 
and in twenty-five years further, one hundred and 
thirty-six millions; all within the period of a single 
life time. Now, if gentlemen proceeded on the 
ground that, in order to the safety of liberty, we 
_must have a representative for every fifty thousand 
people, in seventy-five years from this time our house 
‘of representatives would number two thousand six 


bers, as more favorable to coo} and intelligent legis- hundred and twenty members. ' 
lation. He believed that less than half the present. [A voice, TOW long would it take to call the 
number of representatives would do more business, Y©@S and red : 
and do it better than the existing number. He de-| Could this be necessary to the security of the peo- 
precated any large increase of members, as tending ple srights? Mr. U. ary a high eulogium on Mr. 
toward a mob government, by confusion, crowing Pope, but put it to that gentleman’s candor to say 
like cocks, braying like asses, shuffling with feet, oe ied his own principle did not need some restric- 
coughing, and other similar expedients now pursued ODF 
in the house of commons in England. If this was. Mr. U. reminded gentlemen that this was not a lo- 
what gentiemen really desired, then let them take cal municipal government, but one formed chiefly 
the lowest average that had been proposed. | with an aspect to our foreign relations: in such a go- 
Mr. Holmes was in favor of a numerous house of phere om | bi Saar A op ite eo a 
representatives, and founded his arguments for it, as Thdttide te aitesbae ot a eiiibaltede waetauine oe 
he said, on the constitution. If it had been the in- Qianer. One sot léjaiaes hak esi that Jerk piniae 
tention of the framers of that instrument to separate | sata a a 3 Htetidee Wonitd Ba tise éudeept Re 'Us 
the powers of government into three distinc: depart- ihe influence of wealth; another had insisted that 
iments, independent of each other, then the experi- | chil af -_ i, ia , 
ment had in practice, signally failed. The ionabae ip aC iy Bennet oe “" rgarapabedar _ The 
branch of the terislatcre vras ba fact the zovecnment, |t2 Prevent its being bought up by the executive. The 
rancn of lie segisialure was In goverumen!, | areuments o1 “entlemen cut each other’s throats. To 


and all attempts of the executive, and of the other | enjaree the congressional districts would raise the 


branch, to counterbalance it had proved unavailing. | 
Such being the case, it was important to guard it 
against corruption; and nothing tended more to this 
result than enlarging its number. He referred in il- 
lustration, to the days cf zeneral Jackson, when the 
will of one man had wielded the power of the na- 
tion; and cited the course pursued by the elder 
Adams in regard to the constitution of Massachusetts, 
when he had proposed a very uumerous popular le- 
gislature as the best safeguard to liberty. 


character of the represe™ative: it would break the 
power of mere shake hands ait! grog shop influence, 
‘and would require more weight of character to se- 
‘cure a man’s election. As to greatly cnlightening 
the people by personal intercourse, but littuc could 
be done; if they were to be enlightened, it must be Dy 
circulars. [A voice. ‘But how if they can’t read?’’| 
Then it would be of little use for a member of 
congress to zo through the district as a schoolmaster 
‘teaching his people to read and write. [A laugh. ] 
Mr. Pope said he had once been in favor of a di-| Mr. U. coneluded by dwelling on the influence of 
minished number of representatives, as a means of | his plan in elevating the smaller states on the floor, 
avoiding the confusion and delay which now too | and giving them also more weight in a presidential 
much prevailed; but, on further reflection, and after | election. — 
more experience, he had come to the belief that for | 
the preservation of liberty the larger the number of 
representatives of the people the better. He refer-| j.-icted that. the history of this government did not 
red, in support of a numerous ety fe te io the ishow that a less numerous body was more easily 
course of General Washington, who had proposed, | corrupted than a larger. The senate, a less nume- 
in conventon, to make the restriction In the Con- | nou. body than the house, was the chief check upon 
rivet apyts A: low, as 30,000. At was the opinion of | i, executive, both on the score of appointments and 
many of the greatest of the Virginia asptasupen that! a}so in the treaty making power. If he attempted 
you Inereaned the number of the people's repre ty hay any it would be thems yet the constitution had 
satis Tike “ei 5) gabe Pees ¢ ghar } “i given but two senators even to a state containing 
power of the people. Mr. P. advocated a compara-| ti. millions and a half of people. There had never 
tively small congressional district, as better enabling but a single instance of attempted direct bribery been 
the representative to have a personel: acquaintance | proved, and in that the attempt was not made upon 
wiih his constituents, and rendering him more inde-| 1, corjate but in that house. 
pendent of the misrepresentations of a party press. | [Mr. Sprizg interposed, and referred to an usurpa- 
it would be harder to prostrate an honest man in ai tion py the senate, in 1837, of the powers and prero- 
smaller than in a very large district. ‘he power of | eatives of the house in originating money bills. | 
wealth, too, would be less felt. He believed a house | Mr. Wise insisted that this made in favor of his 
with five hundred meinbers would preserve more | cide of the argument, for all originating of money 
pests ttt 10 ~ proceedings, and would have a smaller | pills by this house must cease if its numbers were 
ppeenete gion wpe hese emg l a Ragiatl mec gesetes . ereatly augmented. Money bills had now to be cor- 
Mr. Davis, of New York, very warmly opposed | rected and patched by the senate, and if the mem- 
the number now under consideration, and contended bers were multiplied, they would be still more im- 
for a small average and a numerous house of te | perfect and defective. Ina large house, the oppor- 
people. As to the objection frum increased exper.se, | tunity to bribe was easier than in a small; for it must 
he had a ready mode of meeting that: which was, to | act under leaders, and it was only to bribe the lead- 
reduce the per diem of members to #4, and abolish their | ers and the executive could secure the control of the 
franking privilege. He avowed it as his earnest de-| body. Mr. W. extended similar reasoning ta al? po- 
sire to get more of the people into the hous,e and pular meetings; spoke of his experience tm such as- 
fewer gentlemen. He recognised no such class in | semblies; and gave an edifying account of the machi- 
the community; he wanted to see the hard-handed | nery used on such oecasions; the preparation of re- 
mechanics and farmers on that floor. He, too, be- | solutions cut and dried beforehand; the designation 
lieved a house of five hundred members would be | and training of speakers; the supplying them with 
more orderly and would do business more expedi- | points of argument, &c. and the carrying of the re- 
tiously. ‘I'he necessity of such a man’s making ajsult by a huzza. It might be Tom, Dick and Harry 
speech to satisfy the expectations of his constituents | who huzzaed, but it was the leaders whe were to be 
would in such a house be superceded—the members | bribed: the people could not be. 
would be acting voting men, not talkisg men. Mr. Gentlemen seemed to have had the British house 
D. wanted to change the tone of manners and feel- | of commons before their eyes; just as if they were a 
ings in this metropolis. He feit himself a stranger representation of the people of England. It was no 
here, and wanted an atmosphere round him more | such thing; it was a representation of the ministry in 
congenial to those he represented. ‘The house ought | power, or soon to come into power. The members, 
to be a living, acting emanation from the peopie, and |a large majority of them, were absent most of the 
should be composed of materials of the same sort} time, and were sent for when their voles were want- 
with them. He would gladly see its numbers doubl-}ed. This was the natural result of a very numerous 
ed. As it was how, he never had seen more disor-| legislative body. A house so constituted would ne- 
der and fess decorum aud efficiency in any leg;islative | cessarily throw the whole power of the government 
‘body. into the hands of the senate and the cxecutive. In 


Mr. Wise said he differed toto elo from the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky on his right, (Mr. Pope), and 
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ae ES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—AP 
ast war the 
hundred tale sdigpcs ghia aeons alittle overa| F RIL 30, 1842—CONGRESS 
sat three we - n then it had ripay A ° 
eks, wit iad at one y Apri 22. JV 
a question. Had caged recess, before it poses yee order. He found th Mr. Botts arose to a point of | his opi 
what would have hed suagiry of three hundred n get | house. e following in the Soman of i oe opinions, and the hous = ie ees 
; : me of th nen ce 1e | therefs , se expressed . 
might have be e country? T riot Under the ore, Mr. Giddi pressed theirs. Mr. R 
Se etueclectil tae down ‘aarti, Pikpaics gee aot Patrick heel re house of the 29th ultimo went home. Had eer here ca into a poets: Gnd a ratio a 
defend it. A ve voted a m ‘ se of | lutions ad aid on the clerk’ ,| Opinion as well ota right to expr . fraction 
‘ s to the ar anora dollar t ; opted at a meeti © clerk S table reso- ell as Mr. Giddings? T press their 
! ol anunbaas. 7 gument for reduci o|ty of Ashtab eting of citizens of made to make Mr. Giddi ings? The atte: spoke st 
: , if was an arg ucing the Sear abula, in the stat ; of the coun- | of r. Giddings npt was ‘ 
| iis tendency gument to the ari pay | April instant ne state of Ohio, on th the most baref: gsa martyr. It w states th 
3 was to fill tt! aristocracv— | Giddi nt, approving the ? e 11th of! ple th arefaced attempts t as one 
; poor men co ne house onl : “y Giddings late 5 conduct of Jos Pp at he had seen i Pp 0 defraud the Mr. B 
‘| ae ale, Bes afford to come ee gre them; | of Ohio, ie sea pone of the house from pao ed the previous msi a — whole country. He — striking 
i the house, he oer ag a to see butchers and Selves tn house on the 2Ist ieee resolutions into ‘hs Mr. Goode, of Ohi a : Mr. «4 
1 into it. Why, a ps ig Saying to bring chase patel the course vestoed Fo also strongly dis motion to strike a fT th — he would take t! ag ae 
3 expense of a forei uld not, as it of the same m y the house on t S-| cisive negati ’ at should ; 1G r. 
. | se oreicn missi ’ was, bear t onth towa e House On the 22d ; gative, anc prevail, as , : 
| and ney th wesald ‘ay ore motets he had a asda: ret of the mitrobuction’ Of eer og io eames ir. for the no a not offer the poten vine v 
1) o break hims se; unless he was willi ? ich resoluti ; is said he moti : point, W 
self. break his fri was willin ions were laid resolution; otion of Mr. B i 
and children. Besides iis friends, and ruin his wi S| Mr. B id on the table.” | taken: and decided: in otis, to strike i was the 
i , ° > e 1 ® . ° it out, . 
l half the ct ceates ot pega Soacised whe wi eegha’ $e tls tne no such resolutions had b 19. So the per gece a 7 ogee yeas ry mam in posse 
ar. 0 hous . iouse; th , een rtion of the j , Nays ti 
quorum, (in tI e house toc (Mr. G ; the gent! out. e journal 1ves. 
’ 1e house of onstitute a . Goode } had zentleman from Ohi nal was struck 
sufficient), and h » of commons forty m the table: yesterday laid th io,| On . eeeuc considet 
e ’ en able 7 ose re: * motion ; 
naa “ini posh much of the time Yad th were | moved nt igh were not presented to th ee ts dnl self into nt of Mr. Cowen, the house resol ' ting for 
} A : ve ained over one h e pre-|; at that passsage b . e house. He} Ohi ‘ nmittee of the k solved it- fi 
naeeeeeee What would a ho meee and sixty journal. sage be stricken out from the|b 1io, in the chair, for the w a Mr. Medill, of er Ti 
number? Th use do with ’ usines : 1e considerati “ i Ie 
ere would b double it The speak $3, after the t ion of priv , 
house; anc e an et s speaker stated th : tee ransaction of whi private Mr 
se; and each call ernal call of stat at the jou . ee rose. of which, th ‘ 
would c the es, not that journal in ex r , the commit- 
ment was the onsume hours ; ; they wer press terms Che amendn 
b ‘ ~ Ss. . Ww e a spe 4 ° 
the only ee eel ae ee as the general Inaletataee: pee ne the table i Be yp eqpices 1 that they iietaies yo ig Reape oe before the house the cor keeping 
cal tegislat ‘ here we had twenty ae oe ult. Afte , er of the house | Georgia, si ar department ReS- as the ¢ 
‘ ures; hence nei } enty-four lo- | 2 which Mr er much war ‘ ’ gia, since 4th M and governor f 
was not cailed fi 1cighborhood repr Mr. Botts and WN m discussion | depredati March, 1841, in relati ” represe 
or. A loc: ’ -presentatio speaker : Mr. Good ations. On : , in relation to Indi 
large: ; ocal legislat n explained th ode partook tl orti motion of M aan Mr. | 
arge; a national need gislature ought t rovid at under th 1e | portions thereof r. Warre 2 ° 
; ‘d not b ’ ght to be | Prov! ed that th e 20th ru! ‘ rr eof were ref n, certal | 
of the house j e. The prese e speake ule, which | milita . referred to th : 2 of part 
se just steere present numb from th xr should “eal Joes ry affairs with i ‘ e committ , 
both just steered betwee | er|' e memhers of call for petitio r ith instructi ee on the set 
plans; while it n the benefit sing] each state,” & ions | propriety of ki ons to report ; 
never w: : its of | Single words ‘‘petiti ”” &e. alih making the 4s port on the neri 
misled. Nev was led, it w ’ petitions” was ough the | for > appropriati merits. 
os er, since Mir. V , it was alway practice of ~ as used t =. . on therein aske 
had it b ry Mr. W. had | ys ctice of the house had b , yet the unif M sked and oth 
een so inefficie eld a seat h etiti e had been pant e r. Dodge, of 
, nta b d : ere Pp 1ti0ns but ~? : Oo receive . x ,O lowa s b . ail 
ment. Thed : : ody as it wa ‘ ria: , but resolutions of . not only| ing fo ; , submitted a . advoca' 
: deterioration | s at this mo-| #OUS of pri ons of legislatures ¢ J ¢ for information of : resolution cal! 
in the despat ton aad been const primary assemblie Pe es and resolu-| ©? the *“ of American citi ali~- adaptec 
» despatch of busines : constant, as well the general authori mblies of the peopl bn neutral gr tite citizens murdere 
eniakhice ai tee 2 ess as in the manne Bos al authority giv people; and under milita , grounds,” in Iow red rect ex 
; ‘ ebates All ; ner and the order ado t £ en to the Ss eal 4 “ ry protection i “ a, &e. and wl ‘ é 
its overzrown Si P owing, as he deli adopted on the moti peaker under the The | s offered to its w iat formity 
Zrown size ’ 1e believed. to Massachus iotion of the ¢ e house havi western frontiers 
‘ , sachusetts, (Mr gentleman sienna aving determi stern frontiers. demane 
j pst Sprigg was very antinated governed by Dike ev wandp the speaker had toa om ships on to-morrow voll visit to the and ex’ 
at 7 . ‘ we 7) Xt. { > -_ € b 
7 iis comments on the Fp Mest and very indignant hitherto, and had acted cen the practice of the house over to Monday The pr 
ore to the present oheaeiiela ory remarks in rela- and of primary Plame s eendivergeingetis of lezislature Monpay, Aprit 25 was le 
ciaaiion “4 which Mr. Wise ‘ae tiers Pyles ee This, the speak BM rs 0 as eH tal eee ae eS eee than th 
onsicered it a , concluded. f ound tod ; speaker had th the hous bea ap, were allow o. ah st 
. a part of aconspi ed. He O. a oucht. he w » house of representati allowed to sit whi should 
svittle fell p. p conspirac by “ } oo was . pl esentative , . sit while . 
i » fellows” to “sla -y by ‘‘base lick Mr. B ‘ Mr. St r S were in sessi fr ] 
i ne whange ick- Mr. Botts conside . . Stanly, of N.C. as session. rom | 
view cahoiday Gag FE gg: ve onl ry { dey sidere ; » OL N.C. % py ' 
jorted, Tall it tn the ook 7 gee al ™ g | Fesoiutions mace ag introduction thus of those 5 a4 from the seminar ra gn tao folie 
Speck ] Q 4 * 10n. j . r ] > 7 S > nouse : » . *9 ri yf 7 eo t . i "ays 
t ally to a com : e re-| Tule adopted . as a violat P i, by Mr. J ie whole, r 59,000 
papers from : ommunicetion..in ti opted on motion of M lation of the | the ™“ . Kennedy, entitled * , reported ~e 
a naval office ie news-| Confined expressly Mr. Adams, whi ie transportatic re ed “an act to pr tions a 
come crawling : icer, who had af f\ expressly to petitic ams, Which was | by forei ation of passeng prevent 
‘ g on his knees ad afterwards | **O™ Ohio rise in hi ons. Did the ¢ vy foreign steamers.” gers or letters co: . M 
congress. He cnees to ask the ps elt se in his place gentleman| "The bill Sigs smeattiats ro 
1 agg e was ashamed thi pardon of and ask that thes ace openly and abov he bill having ratio, | 
countenanced he» ed this low slang sl tt i at these resolutions above board. | York aving been read. M Allo, | 
ane »y members 1 g should be 1e journal? N ns might be ,| York, moved that the ad, Mr. Morgan, of N {rc 
saan Séeiih amis tlel son the floor. ‘I'l lerk? > No. He had Kes entered on| char at the committe cr wiht ew bias 
Si \is house had b . The gentle-| Clerk’s table wi ad presented th charged from the ee of the whole be di Hi 
since he had b nouse had been deteriorati fia without the knowled em at the) T 1e consideratior vhole be dis- a 
. MH een in it . ad : rho rating ever er. It was KNOW ledge of : : he com, it ’ . a of the act h 
leaving ° » an signifi vd it ‘ as due at ] ieee D a single n nittee of t} f 4p be ouse 
aving it. He hoped t gnified something abe if not fre east from the s glemem-| Mr. Pr 1e whole were dis i 
then perk ped the gentlem: g about rom the norther 1e southern members| pn] . Proffit thought that tl a ischarged. flected 
1aps the h Egy? an would do so: defamatory ro, to protect thie ers; pies whicl - at the bill contai : é ‘ 
curd > house would gr SO; amatory proceedings ; , his body f | 1 were wrong ntained princi- repres 
here was : grow bette ~ a s ings, anc . wae y irom too many ate nS. There wer cl t 
aaah f ara t asno one man in ‘t Cnt. Gog | the expulsion of that yee ne was about to tagea | He mers restrictions in the bill were, he thought compo 
ys : us ily improve it. Sse absence | *€8yY 9 this house [pointin; 10 holds a seat by ec fe time to examine it vill. He had not had ber of 
AAS + a : , ye IN ing i wn ws MTre At» rie ° c ° 
(Mr rr by hat had been said by a colleag cipator and Free y PENT “ a reporter forthe “ed Mr. Fillmore stated that wl disceth 
ing Basia anout shake-hands ap dren i ri hf defaming one pork mp =~ employed him fre ha *. had doubts of the oh the bill was first re- and ar 
o L snee, he thou rht : ram- rink- douch faces ; a ) on o the a - e 1ad 10WeV 5.05 » ropricty of saasi ¥ the 
good fellow by ght a man who would 9 sand slaves. He recei members as, ed » however, examined the . passing It. 
nll - y the hai ‘ “ uld shake a gularly, he k ; e received th: | ed that it she mer me BAG subject, a iiss als 
‘ th him in derdshin, woveh a a glass of wine PTA voit be aie how. He Roped! paces Pe: | nations orohibited come The porate ag Hisi esl rt 
ver of the Ex : ? i etter than any ees tl .~ > found to strike anit nembers | rei i e trans ane Er reign : 
. » Executive Te than any mein- je journal c rike this 2 s| reign vessels ¢ sportation of gocds i % He 
Congressi ' Temperance Soci , and then ex passage fre sels and passengers goods in fo- le al 
‘ongressional Temperance Soci ‘e Society, or the| defame expel those wl ° om law had be ssengers also. In this th 
It was : : perance Society eit J? 1e ame and slander N ho came hereb | ‘ een long in fore se 1s country a ie he 
as an insult to the y either. | Laugh ] presentatio : er. Mr. Botts knew ’ ut} and none had b os rce which applied t ¥ more 
ment before it ie house to base : 5! : =a n of these procee ew not of the| becaus a been passed in refe 0 goods nore 
. »it on the hy ; se an argu-| Vere laid on the ec} proceedings until : | because until r reference to pass , their | 
could ye i ypothesis that Fe : os s mm the clerk’s tah] al ae after the v recently none was } assencers ; IT | 
ought up. Wh: at its members had got there ae PRs Hie did no : “J Mr. Cushi 1@ was necessary — bility 
rood whisk . " ‘ pat had drinki phe , t: “oF. re precisely a } \ not think they | 4 » CUSAING of Ma : SS. y- 1 y 
skey with a man’s Irinking a glass of aken them t as they ought, anc y | regard tc g, of Mass. made a brief ex If 
cheating the 9 man’s constituents to. dc wi ty 1 to the ger per ta, ght, and having! noc to foreig single 5 a brief explanation i é 
ni iting them and deceiving t ‘uents to de with | Whether ne SOs gentleman from Ohio and e aving | passage of gn practices and law ation in drawr 
colleacue’s argument et them? Yet this was his | Stamtive p intended to follow them t Nee ape Mine ms the act. , and favored the pr 
follow alti hts . If it had co . Ss his; "* » proposition, he hac 2m up with any sub Mr. Cooper, of G . 7 
W along on the northe: ‘ome trom some M i ’ nad told him he dj YSuD-| of the bill! ’ reOreia, moved the ; 
much have mi A eg icast coast. he s! Mr. Goode said he h: e did not. ic bill. He regret a re-commitmen napa 
rave minded it; t » should not so} under aid he had prese heen disci egretted that the : ent the ol 
of his! ‘he ; but to come fr ‘ ns der the rule ad sented the res . yee < ischarged. T - 1e committee hi iS @ 
nga 1¢ house of lor from a colleague 4 » adopted by the hous > resolutions | for whi ~? here were provisi nittee had i 
rag Ey se ords were cre: agie | pose of avoiding t e house, not for tk or which he would , provisions 1h the bi n th 
atk 3 wuse of common 4s 4 pst eater gentlemen this aS tne knowledge : - Or t 1 pur- Mr a li¢ not vote. . ie ill comp 
decenter men than we! ae and. so senators were seat POU nor was it se ol auy member of| Mr Piha spoke briefly in oppositi leah 
senate that was a check e denied that it was the! re a to at the time he preset ‘en knowledge of, M ab; of Mass. moved that be poe to the Bul. not b 
was this hous “ee gaan upon the executiv as the | Traore Were T sented them of wha Mr. Rhett, of 5. C ashen postponed cal 
» suse that was } : ’ ive. No: it ‘M ‘ . he rentie 3 iat the motio c « We named i hurs 1; : t ° of t} 
set of fellows s as his check; and ne a BY r. Botts) had mis ; man from Virgini ion, after a brief hursday next, whicl < 
a. s shown themse ? d never had a! that ad misunderstood hi : irginia Mr. U; ‘f consideratic a ee pon Mr 
to an executi n themselves more obs a! that he had said th: stood him, in supposi >| Mr. Underwood c ation, prevailed ant 
xecutive than this ; more ovstreperous ‘ said that he did not i , i supposing | trict | Twow , of Ky. noved : tw 
ler. {1 an this congress hs perous ! subject further : ; not intend te g| trict bank bill. I noved to take up tt me Wo s 
> sauchter ] Lis ee iad to John T \ ti . er. His obiect w: ) pursue the | unc P i Te thought the p 1e Dis- of t} 
that if | ) ° lis colleague Le hog ions. Hehad pl ject was to prese t 4 ipon the bill at ; 5 re house should vy at tiv 
Me oa” meth bike gue seemed to think / W ad placed them o ssent the reso- . at one day or co iid vote ae 
oat 2nresen } ats < n the tal . Mir. I — 1. another. conve 
would be a re present 14] 000 ; i ou d have all the “oT able. where ‘ ‘verell. of Vert 
ea much greater VUE peo le he ] 1e privileges . ? iere they | int : ee, ermont, moved t! and 
haps atta greater man than he i P 1e | CC by any mer Sos of resolutions J nto committe f ’ ved thatthe h and q 
aps almost, or quite n he is now—per-| had ¢g y member of this I ichs present-| uni e of the whole ouse £0 tr 
God! ( yi 2 guile, equal toas per- 1ad cot upo u s house. The resc . union. for the fj ) on the state o ) tre 
od! (exclaimed Mr. 8 » a senator. Gr © pon the table fairly ie resolutions / ie further considerati Pony er of the ly 
S did Mr. 8.) a’n’t you c . reat | house, and i airly under ther is} upon the rati 2 tet deration of the bill fixi dy mi 
S. did not think himself f you content? If aN in the only m: ‘ 1e rule of the! s yaa 10 of representatic fixing th 
breathi iimself fully e Mr.| done. “He : y manner in which ij 1@/ sus. ‘The moti ene ety under the last : ie 0 
athing he would ee qual to any sen utterly repelled : which st could be| " otion prevailed by ast Celi- , 
He spoke . straight walk y senator | Imputing> to him: A d any thing like , The committee d by a large vote prese 
spoke in compliment: alk out of that hall, | tut ; im any intention « g like a charge | 60,501 tee on Thursday I: , i 
late sen; cmplimentary terms all. | lutions on the table i on of putting ge; ,oU0 as the rati sday last had ag lam 
ate senators from his - us of the prese ° ie table in a sur . 4 ng these re e ratio of repr . greed upon . 
tp ; from his state, : sent and | member fr ; a surreptitious > FCSO- Ny . presentation t : ing t] 
seif that hel ate, and congr ; yer from Ohio di ; iLious manne T Mr. Underw - ’ ; -- 
_ Uk iad heartily ngratulated him-} he held hi iio did not intend er. The derwood, of Ky ee hous 
seainat his colle artily voted for ther i > he d his seat in: - snd to doso. Bee: | to make the rati : y- moved an amend es ” 
5 s colleague 1em both, and | wis! 1an unobtrusiy ecause | 4; 1¢ ratio of re ; ament so as Be wa 
Mr. Und — , and | Wisa rentleime : trusive manner, I . | tions were ; presentation 58 2 ks wand 
VEE. derwac Bie td men to suppose i ner, he d vere made 58,000. Cc oe 
ve ge dese 84 ate oheerved’ that tie ‘nis mean to assert bie eas it was AEE: hy 7. pts not| Mr. ‘per eeasmey that the motion was oa See Ss it ha 
hin kuowled apie: us name had been nee cee | to injure the faglicas s are privileges. He weary by the ratio ae sentra to explain the injustic —, “4 i 
-_ consent : un without| prine ngs o1 no t , € wisned | q “lig ed by tl - stice done Pe srigy 
The sakauete it. | prine iples and s s man, but tt ' do this, he y the committee be 
_the ques Hon wes then tak pes nd sentiments de: rere were | s, he proposed to 1 . In order to wee whic 
of Mr. Underii ) taken and the ai ever could be tr: ar to the house whi and submitte nove that the commi a : 
ed . Underwood propo ’ he amendment! ar ¥ c rampled on wi ise which ? ed that moti mmuttee rise Cys M 
without a cou oposing 141,000 was rej nt | and repulsion vithout a prope whicha s ion to the commi ; 5 
OuLac sunt and als is ins Ph yj was rejected | the } ope r reply | ues peech was in imittee upon By pro 
successivel . dc ic aiso every number Pa v Cd | Mr De l if” pealed to tt “ order. Mr U, 1 : Hah: P 
: »wn to 60,5 fi nd was rejecte . rnold said he tl . ve representativ - Underwood ap- ao fra 
by a yot y, V0 W h ’ Aq J as d necess rs 10uU rht t} a | to ‘ d , . | ‘ntatives of tk p x ct 
»y a vote of 82 to 60 , which last was adopted | capital ow: This ; ght this debate strictly un-| adopt a ratio of re 1e large states, not me =the 
1 coche) 1. opted | capital out of is attempt of ge etly un-| unjust t f representation whic ety a ne { 
mmittee refnr | Capitai out of . : ventiemer pass 0 the ake ; which w< , Fi ‘ 
of the bill mittee therefore sareed to fil pe go the proceedings of this en to make having finish weaker states of the uni ruld be Se smal 
; with the representati > fill the blank of Joshua R. Giddi “ iis house in tk g Gnished nion, Mr. U oe secti 
god then r ; Pp sentative num} ‘ “eo . Min | despicable nite: » Lr ldaings, in his i oe 1¢ Mr. Atl al ’ . oy tl 
ose, and the house adjourt _— of 60,509) that gentle affair, to say the least « ci. ie was aj by aa manga of New Hampshire moved t ; = 
ied. . sutlemen were ha least of it. It showed} li triking out all afte : ved to amend ® very 
of af , re hard rt , showed | line : ofl rang er the word “ey ad nage r ry 
excitement. Mr. Joshua R to produce materials | p ot and inserting 53,999. Mr = every” in sixth Ee : ona 
. Giddings expressed | son te in an argument of te , eo his pro- i lied 
propriety and justice. me length, urging its = betw 
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Mr. Reynolds argued at some length in favot of such 
a ratio as would enable the state of Illinois to swap a 
fraction of fifty-two thousand for a member; and 
spoke strongly on the propriety of districting the 
states throughout the union. 

Mr. Briggs moved to amend the amendment by 

striking out 53,999, and inserting 50,179. 

Mr. -4therion modified his amendment so as to read 
+ 5. 

a Briggs had submitted this amendment, he said, 
with a view to try the sense of the committee on one 
point, which was this: ‘The ratio proposed by him 
was the largest ratio which would leave every state 
in possession of its present number of representa- 
tives. Mr. B. then glanced briefly at some general 
considerations which would influence his mind in vo- 
ting for the ratio he had designated, though his own 
preference was for the number as it now stood in the 
pill, [i. e. 60,500}. a 

Mr. Stokely spoke mainly in opposition to the 
amendment of Mr. Briggs. Mr. S. was in favor of 
keeping the house down to the present number, and, 
as the country increased, of increasing the ratio of 
representation and the area represented. 

Mr. Wm. C. Johnson deprecated the introduction 
of party considerations into this debate, and urged 
the setllement of the question purely on its own 
nerits. He replied to the arguments of Mr. Stokely, 
and other gentiemen, in favor of a large ratio, and 
advocated an inerease of representation as best 
adapted to diminish the executive power, to the cor- 
rect expression of the popular will, and as in con- 
formity to the settled policy heretofore pursued, as 
demanded by the augmentation of the population 
and extension of the territory of the United States. 
The present number of the house of representatives 
was less in proportion to the number of electors 
than that of any legislative body in the world. He 
should vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. .@therton,) and if this 
failed, would vote for any smaller number down to 
50,090, as calculated to distribute equally the frac- 
tions among the different states. 


Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, advocated a large | 
ratio, and replied to the argument of the gentlemen | 


from Maryland (Mr. Wim. C. Johnson) and New 
Hampshire (Mr. .?therton.) If the members of the 
house were the representatives of the people and re- 
flected the popular will, that will would as truly be 
represented by few as by many. 


ber of deputies, and to the scenes of confusion and | 


disorder witnessed there among their large numbers, 
and argued that where the number was so increased 
the purposes of deliberation and reason were lost, as 


also the concentration of purpose and unity of action | 


which were necessary to clear and sound legislation. 
He also contended that the fewer the members of 
the house the higher would be their character, the 
more liberal and enlarged their views, the greater 


their individual responsibility, and the less their lia- | 


bility to be swerved by executive influence. 

If a large number were elected, they were with- 
drawn from the state service, and a greater number 
of political aspirants set in motion. He referred to 
the argument against a reduction of the members of 
the old states, contending that no inequality would 
in this manner be created, as they preserved their 
comparative strength and relative proportion. He 
also argued that the consideration of economy should 
not be overlooked, as an argument for the reduction 
of the representation. 

Mr. Tillinghast said the subject resolved itself into 
two simple propositions; one, to reduce the number 


of the house on the principle, in consideration of the | 
convenience and despatch of business and the ease | 


and quietness of deliveration, that it would be safer 
to trust the legislation of the country to a select bo- 
dy more similar in its composition to the Senate; and 


the other, to observe the democratic principle of re- | 


presentation (as styled by the gentleman from New 


Hampshire, Mr. Atherton) up to the point of retain-| 


ing the present representation of each state. The 


house had decided, as to the first, that the number | 


Was not to be reduced, and by the number adopted 


it had been increased. He was for taking the amend- | 


He referred to the | 
composition of the house of commons and the cham- | 





possessing ail the above mentioned requisites the ra- 
tio of 56,200, into an examination of the results of 
which to the different sections of the Union, and to 
the individual states hé entered. Mr. C. gave way 
to a motion by 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, moved that the com- 
mittee rise. Which motion prevailing, the commit- 
tee rose and reported progress. 

Mr. Fillmore, on leave submitted a resolution call- 
ing upon the seeretary of state for a copy of the 
tariff lately proposed in Great Britain with reduc- 
tions thereof to American denominations, &c., and 
on motion, the house adjourned. 

Tuespay Aprit 26. The house went into com- 
mittee of the whole. Mr. Allen of Maine was called 
to the chair and the apportionment bill was taken 
up. 

The debate was continued by Mr. Cooper of Geor- | 
gia, Mr. White of Indiana, Mr. Bidlack and Cooper of | 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Everctt, Mr. Caru- | 
thers, Mr. Davis, Mr. Pope and Mr. Bowne, and the 
question on the amendment inserting 50,179 offered 
yesterday by Mr. Briggs was taken and by yeas 70, 
nays 72, was decided in the affirmative. 

The question recurring to Mr. Atherton’s amend- 
ment, as thus amended, 

Mr. Evereté moved an amendment, which was as 
follows: 

‘*That from and after the third day of March, one | 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three, the house of 
representatives shall consist of members elected ac- 
cording to the ratio that shall in the respective staies | 
nearest approximate to the ratio of one representa- 
live for every erson in each state, computed 
according to the rule prescribed by the constitution 
of the United States.” 

Mr. E. said he had Jeft the number in the resolu- 
| tion blank, in order to present the principle simply to 
the house. If it approved the principle, the number | 
could easily be arranged afterward. He considered 
it as the only principle which was, practically, con-, 
stitutional; the only principle which carried out the | 
spirit and meaning of the constitution on the subject 
of congressional representation. It represented the 
representation of fractions, in a way conformable to 
|the constitution. A perfect proportion of represen-| 
| tation to actual population was confessedly imprac-| 
‘ticable; if it could be obtained, that would be con-. 
'stitutional, and no other; but as this was obviously | 
impossible, then to comply with the requisition of the 
constitution we must approach as near itas practica- 
ble. 

Mr. Wise, Brown and Johnson opposed it. They | 
considered that fractions should not be represented. | 
It had never been the custom. ‘he opinion and veto_ 
of Washington were against it. | 

The question being then put, the amendment of 
| Mr. Everett was negatived without a count. 

Mr. .4therton’s amendment as amended by Mr. 
Briggs (inserting 50,179) was then corrected by a vote | 
of ayes 90, noes 59. 
| Mr. Halsted then said that he had been instructed | 
by the committee on elections to report an amend-| 
ment to the bill, which he sent to the chair, and) 
which related to the manner of holding the elec-| 
tions in the several states for representatives in con-| 
gress. 

Mr. .%therton argued to show that the amendment! 
was not in order. | 

Mr. Underwood took the ground that the amend- | 
ment was not in order because it proposed to con- 
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New York, numerous as was her delegation, told but 
as two. The large states, feeling this, would soon 
resort to the planof a general ticket,and then what 
beeame of the influence of the small states? They 
must be lost and swallowed up. Should N. York, 
jor example, resort to that system, though her po- 
pulation might be so equally divided that one party 
exceeded the other but by a single man, the prepon- 
derance of that one man would give to the state for- 
ty votes on that floor in favor of his side of the ques- 
tion: a power equal to one-sixth of all the rest of 
the union. On all the questions peculiar to southern 
interests, the northern states, owing to the district 
system, were now divided, while the southern voted 
in solid phalanx: but let the general ticket prevail, 
and they would overwhe)m the south. He had once 
doubted the constitutionality of the amendment, but, 
on fuller examination, his doubts had been removed; 
the constitutional objection was wholly technical. 
Mr. Tillinghast thought the objection urged by Mr. 
Underwood stroug, and the gentleman from South 
Carolina seemed to feel its force. The constitution 
reserved to the states the right to regulate the time, 
place, and manner of state elections just as they 
pleased, until congress should take up the subject 
and act upon it: congress had not yet done this: and 
till then, it had no right to direct the states how to 
act inthe matter. The amendment did not legislate, 
but called on the states to legislate, which was quite 
another thing. 
Ir. Gamble had no doubt that congress had power 
to district the states: but the language of the consti- 
tution was merely permissive, not obligatory. Con- 


‘gress could act, if it pleased, upon the whole sub- 


ject: but it could not direct a state how to act. 
Should the amendment prevail, it would only be ad- 
visory in its effect: the states might comply or not, 
but when congress acted authoritatively, it superced- 
ed the state action. Mr. G. had always been in fa- 
vor of the district plan, though in Georgia there had 
been nearly an equal division of opinion on that 
subject. The general ticket plan disabled the con- 
stituents from personally knowing their representa- 
tives: they were forced, from necessity, to resort to 
caucus arrangements. In one case, where aman 
had died juston the verge of an election, the dead 
manran very actively and beat his living competi- 
tors. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Campbeli here moved a modification of the 
amendment which Mr. TH. expressed his willingness 
to accept. 

Mr. Fillmore next addressed the committee. 

Mr. Staniy moved the committee rise, and the com- 
mittee rose and reported progress. 

The house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Aprit 27. Mr. Graham, of North 
Carolina, intreduced to the house the hon. .2ndersen 
Mitchei!, (member elect from the state of North Ca- 
rolina, vice Lewis Williams, deceased), who was 
qualified and took his seat. 

The house resumed in committee the consideration 
of the apportionment bill. 

Mr. Halsted from the committee on elections had 
offered an amendment, that each state should be dis- 
tricted by its legislature and each district should 
elect its own representation and had accepted as an 
amendment to it a proposition from Mr. Campbell, of 


. S.C. 


hir. Underwood offered an amendment proposing 
that senators in congress shall be elected by the se- 


i veral state legislatures, the two houses voting by 


gress to do that which it had no constitutional power | joint ballot, in which cach member, senator or repre- 


‘to do, viz: direct the state legislatures how to act in | sentative, shall be entitled to one vote. 


the matter of state elections to congress. 


tion, which declares that congress has power to ap- 
point the time, place, and manner of holding state 
elections. 

Mr. Colquit denied the constitutionality of such a 
law as the amendment proposed, and inquired if a 
‘state should refuse to obey, how it was going to be 
enforced? He hoped the gentleman would consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. Halsted said he could not do so, having been 
| ordered to move it. 

Mr. Colquit then said he should move as an amend- 


Mr. Halsted replied, and quoted the constitu-' 


Mr. U. said 
ihe believed this would remedy the difliculty now ex- 
isting in Tennessee. 

The subject of districts and general tickets in each 
'state was then discussed by Messrs. Stanly, -frneld, 
| Colquit, Davis, Floyd and Kennedy. 
| Mr. Kennedy contended that the 4th section of the 
| constitution under which the power was claimed did 

not confer upon congress the power to district the 
| states; and that had it been the intention of the fra- 
imers of the constitution to give such a power, x 
| would have been given in a few simple words such as 
| would admit of no cavil. Mr. K. also argued against 
| the inexpediency of the exercise of that power, even 


ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. | ment that the siate of Georgia be excepted from the | if the constitutional difficuity were out of the way, 


? os ™ . . 
Briggs) for the purpose of effecting the latter object, 
which only remained for their execution. 


‘operation of the law. [A laugh.] 
Mr. Campbeli, of 5. Carolina, supported the amend- 


and gave way to a motion by 
Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, that the committee 
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Mr. Cooper, of Georgia, laid down the following | ment, and contended that in this, the popular branch | rise; which motion prevailing, the committee rose 
propositions as axioms, viz: that the unrepresented | of the legislature, the true principle of the constitu- | and reported. ee 
fractions in the whole Union should be small; that | tion was, that minorities as well as majorities should | Vir. Tt iplett, on leave given, offered the following 
the fractions of each section of. the Union should be | be represented; but where the general ticket system | resolution, which was adopted: 
small; that the average fractions from the different prevailed the voice of the minority wassuppressed.; Resolved, That the secretary of state furnish to this 
Sections should be nearly the same; and that the num-| Mr. C. desired to preserve the influence of the small house, in addition to the information required to be 
ber of states having very large fractions should be states. Georgia, New Jersey, and Alabama now furnished by the resolution of the 25th instant, an ab- 
very few. He referred to and based his arzument elected by general ticket; and the consequence was, | stract of the Jaws and regulations of the kingdom of 
On acaleulation made by professor Mcivay of Frank- that, they hada stronger voice than the largeststates France on the subject of the importation of tobacco 
lin college, Georgia, embracing the different ratios | who went on the district plan: while New Jersey, in| into France, commonly called the regie. 
between 70,000 and 55,000, and thence advocated as such a case, made her voice tell as six, the voice of| And ihe house adjourned. 
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ABOLITION MOVEMENT. ‘The annual abolition con- 
vention is to meet at New York on the 11th of May. 
The Boston Liberator avows that one of the purposes 
of the association now is, to adopt the measure for a 
repeal of the union of the statesand that this project 
will be deliberated at the meeting. 


APPpolNTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. Abraham True, na- 
val officer for the district of Salem and Beverly, 
Massachusetts, vice John Swasey, whose commis- 
sion has expired. 


Tue 447TH British rectment. This reziment, 
which has been annihilated by the Affghans, formed 
partof Gen. Packenham’s army at the battle of N. 
Orleans; it was then under Col. Maullens, and was 
disgraced there for not bringing up the fascines in 
time; and to this circumstance, the disasters of that 
fatal day were attributed. The regiment then lost 
their colors, and were sent to India to regain them; 
there they formed a portion of the force under Ge- 
neral Keane that in 1839, invaded Afighanistan, de- 
posed Dost Mohammed, took him prisoner and plac- 
ed upon his throne theirally and his competitor Shah 
Soojah. 


Bank 1rems. The bank of the state of N. Caro- 
lina, and the bank of Cape Fearre to resume specie 
payments on the 2d May. 

The governor of Georgia is said to have issued a 
scire facias against the Hawkinsville bank—which 
goes into liquidation of course. 

There has been an examination into the concerns 
of the Girard bank at Philadelphia, which deve- 
Jopes gross mismanagement of the concern. The 
entire capital which was increased from 1} to 5 mil- 
lions of dollars, is said to have been sunk! 


Cannon Batis. During last week forty-two 
pound balls, weighing 102,906 Ibs. reached Fair- 
mount locks from the anthracite furnace, Mount 


Carbon, part of a contract to be supplied to the U. | 


States government. 


CanaL NAvIGATION. The New York canals were 
opened on the 20th inst. 

Rochester. Fiour trade—canal. Up to six o’clock 
Jast evening there had been 106 clearances on the 
canal from the office in this city. The amount of 
flour shipped for New York market, up to the same 
time was 9,847 barrels; being 3,794 for the first day, 
and 6,053 for the second, or for yesterday. 

Business opens pretty fair. The packets are ply- 
ing east and west—also south on the Genesee canal. 
Business by the lake is more brisk than usual at this 
season of the year. [Rochester Daily Adv. 


Connecticut. The official returns of the election 
for governor, in Connecticut, give the following re- 
sults— 

Cleveland, (V. Buren,) 25,564; Ellsworth, (whig) 
23,700; Gillette, (abolitionist,) 1,319; Loomis, (con- 
servative,) 612; scattering 58. Aggregate of all the 
votes except Cleveland’s, 25,689. Cleveland’s vote, 
95.564. Want of electing, 125. 

There being no choice by the people, the election 
of course goes to the legislature, who will, no doubt, 
decide in favor of Cleveland. 

The vote for lieutenant governor stands as follows: 
for Holabird, (V. B.) 25,491; Booth, (whig), 23,699; 
Yale, (abolitionist,) 1,150; Gillson, (cons.) 567; 
scattering, 282. Holabird lacks 199 votes of an 
election. 


Cotton. Liverpool, March 28. The market is 
guiet, sales amount to 17,970 bales, of which 1,300 
of American on speculation and 750 Am. and 50 
Surat for export. The quantity of the cotton by the 
consumers this year is estimated at 233,000 bales 
against 245,000 bales in 1841; but the greatest dis- 
parity is in the speculative operations, which, since 
the Ist of January, sum up to only 22,000 bales, 
whilst in the corresponding period of last year they 
were 113,000 bales. Fair American cotton ranges 
to-day at 5)d. to 3; a year ago it was at 7d. to 1-d. 


Deatrs. During the last week—in Philadelphia, 
132, of which 6] were under two years of age, 20 by 
consumption. In Baltimore 50, of which 20 were 
under two years of age, 12 were free colored, and 3 
slaves. At New Orleans in the week ending the 9th 
inst. 52 deaths, of which 25 were children, 39 were 
white, and 13 colored persons. 

Doctor Conwell, premier Catholic bishop of the 
state of Pennsylvania, died at Philadelphia on the 
92d inst. in the 94th year of his age, and 22d year of 
his preaching as bishop. 

Col. Dawson Burtfoot, for many years state treasu- 
rer of Virginia, died at his residence in Chesterfield 
county, on 12th, in the 60th year of his age. 





The number of interments reported by the city in- 
spector of New York, during the year 1841, includ- 
ing 584 still born, was 9,115, being 520 more than in 
1840; 4,850 were males and 4,264 females. There 
were 1,470 of them occasioned by consumption, and 
605 by inflamation of the lungs. 


The duke of Norfolk, whose death in England is 
reported by the Jast arrival from that country, was a 
Catholic, premier, duke and earl, hereditary earl 
marshal, and the first Catholic peer who took his seat 
in the house of lords after the passage of the eman- 
cipation aci. 


Encampments. Governor Porter of Pennsylvania, 
and suite will visit the encampment near Baltimore in 
May next, by invitation of the governor of Maryland. 
He designs returning to Philadelphia on the 19th, 
and on the day following visits Camp Kosciusco near 
Reading. 


Fires. At Columbia, S. C. on the 12th inst. the 
most beautiful, valuable and business part of the town 
was laid in ashes, besides a number of out buildings 
and much other property. A. 8S. Johnson, Col. Pem- 
berton, Mrs. Myers, A. Alexander, are amongst the 
severest sufferers. Total loss estimated at $200,000. 

The theatre at Apalachicola was burnt down on 
the 15th inst. with several adjoining buildings,—loss 
estimated at $15,000. 


Fiovr. 4,481 bbls. and 46 half bbls. were in- 
spected the week ending 19th in Baltimore. Store 
price $5 62; wagon price 45 50; city mills, 1,000 bls. 
sold for exportation at $5 75; Susquehanna $5 57.— 
ph supply in this market is quite light and prices 
irm. 


GLASS CHURCH BELLS, are among modern wonders. 
One has just been cast in Sweden, its diameter is six 


feet and its tune is said to be finer than any metal 
bell. 


Homes, indicted for murder in the second degree, 
for having aided in throwing passengers overboard 
from the ill fated ship William Brown, in the year 
1841, in order to save the survivors, has been found 


guilty, after u long trial before the U.S. district | 


court fur Pennsylvania. 


Mexico anp Texas. The New Orleans Bee of 
19th states thata letter froma commercial house 
from Vera Cruzof Aprii 7th, speaks of rumor pre- 
vailing there and generally credited that Santa Anna 
was negotiating a loan of $7,000,000, with the Bri- 
tish government on a pledge of the peninsula of Cali- 
fornia. It is to be hoped for the preservation of the 
peace already threatened between Great Britain and 
the United States, that it is not true. The United 





can coast. An English frigate which was laying in 
port, knew her destination, and determined to cap. 
ture her. They met a few miles outside the harbor; 
the frigate sent her boat to board the American ship, 
the officer in command was told to keep off or they 
would fire into him; the boat kept on when the Yan- 
kee let loose a gun upon him. ‘he commander of 
John Bull frigate then hailed that he would fire into 
him if he did not heave to. ‘Fire and be d—d.» 
was the reply, accompanied by a broadside from tle 
well trained guns of the Yankee, which carried away 
the fore and the main yards of the frigate. The fel- 
low crowded all sail and was out of the range of the 
frigate’s guns before he well knew what was the 
matter with him. I saw the frigate afterwards; her 
main’ was down, and they were in the act of send- 
ing down the fore, which I could see had been very 
much damaged. The Englishman declares that he 
will have the ship if he loses his own vessel in the 
undertaking. 


Sream Canat Boat. The steam canal boat Black 
Hawk started this morning for Lockport. This boat 
is propelled by a paddle wheel fixed at the stern; and 
from all appearance will undoubtedly answer the pur- 
pose, there being scarcely any more swell occasioned, 
than the usual manner of towing by horses. 

Buffalo Economist, April 22. 


Srocxs. There has been an improvement in the 
stock market, indicating we hope, the approach of 
better times. Pennsylvania fives sold at Philadelphia 
on the 23d at 45, being an advance of $10 in less 
than ten days. New York fives of 1858 sold at New 
York on the 25th at 90; Ulinois bank bonds at 40; 
Iinois bonds 19220; Indiana bonds 22423; Ohio sixes 
71. 





Ruope Istanp. The General Assembly which 
convened on Monday last in called session, adjourn- 
led sine die on Tuesday. The laws are to be main- 
‘tained at all hazards. An act authorising the raising 
of volunteer police companies was passed; and a 

proposition offered by the speaker for the call of a 
state convention rejected, by a vote of 45 to 12. 


_ Steampoar items. The steamboat John Mills, 
}undergoing repairs at Fulton, Ohio, took fire and 
burnt up last week. 

The boilers of the Telegraph, burst on the 21st ult. 
just after leaving Glasgow, Scotland, eighteen per- 
sons were killed, and many wounded. 

The steam ship Dee, reached New York on the 
23d, in three days from Halifax. 
| The Great Western was to leave N. York on the 

28th inst. and the Britannia, on the Ist May. 
The Caledonia was to have left England on the 


States feel already enough of the encroachments of , 19th instant. 


that power upon every border of her frontier. 


Mormons. Three hundred and fifty Mormons, in- 
cluding men women and children, on the 12th inst. 
reached St. Louis, Mo. in the Louisa from New Or- 
leans. They were on thcir way from England to 


Nauvoo, Joe Smith’s new city, in ‘the promised 


land.” 


New York anp Erre Rar Roav Company, have 
made an assignment of their property. 


™ Tue Laxe Trape opens early this season. The 
Buffalo Economist of the 19th of April, says—Our 
docks presented a lively scene this morning. The 
Cleveland and Constitution were up for Detruit, flags 


fiving—steam up—runners in abundance —and oppo- | 


sition of the strongest kind—fair to Cleveland $2, to 
Detroit $3. The httle Red Jacket flaunting in all 
the glory of paint and varnish, started for Erie, and 
the Waterloo for the Falls. All was life and anima- 
tion. 
nearly or quite loaded, and ready for departure. 

The Oswego Palladium, of April 20, says—Sixty- 
one steam and Sail vessels have cleared from this 
port during the past week, 39 of which were for the 
upper lake, via the Welland canal. 

The canai opened this day, and a large fleet of boats 
have cleared forthe Hudson, laden with lumber, flour, 
&c. The packets have commenced their regular trips 
between this and Syracuse. . 

The Detroit Advertiser of the 19th states that 
42,646 barrels of flour two-thirds of which was des- 
tined for Montreal. Most of the flour on the upper 
lakes is also taking that direction to England. 

Quakers. The Iowa legislature has refused to ex- 
empt this religious denomination from performing mi- 


litary duty. 


A Staver. 4 fight. The Philadelphia correspon- | 


dent of the Baltimore Patriot, gives the following ex- 
tract from a private letter. 
Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 13, 1842. 
“A few days since, a Jarge ship (a slaver) sailed 








from this port under American colors, for the Afri- 


We counted upwards of twenty canal boats: 


| The Belgian steamer British Queen, is to leave 
Antwerp for New York, on the 4th May, July, and 
September, and touch at Southampton, Eng. on the 
7th May and 10th July and September, and leave 
New York on return the 7th June, 10t), August and 
10th October. Passage out $70, exclusive of meals. 


[This year there will be thirty-five steamboats on 
‘the Rhine. The travel upon that beautiful river, 
flowing upon one of ihe loveliest and most pic- 
turesque sections of Europe, is increasing beyond 
allestimate. In 1827, the number of passengers by 
the Cologne steamers was less than 19,009. In 1839, 
the number had increased to 487,000; in 1840, to 
636,000, ann in 1841, to 750,000.) 


TRAVELLING GOES AHEAD. Senator Woodbury 
made the trip from Boston to Washington a few days 
since, in thirty-six hours. New Orleans papers of the 
18th inst. were received at Washington on the 25th 
by mail. 


| NoMINATIONS REJECTED, BY WHOLESALE. From 
the Albany Evening Jourval we learn, that during 
the recent session of the legislature of New York, 
four hundred and eighty nominations made by the go- 
vernor were rejected by the senate, and two hundred 
and fifty-two laid on the table, which is regarded as 
equivalent to rejection. 


TEMPERANCE STATISTICS. Froma circular recent- 
ly published by the New York temperance society, it 
appears that within the last ten years, 166,897 persons 
have enrolled themselves as members, of which num- 

_ber about 107,000 have signed the total abstinence 
| pledge. Licensed liquor shops have decreased in the 
‘ratio of 63 per’cent. the manufacture and importation 
of intoxicating drinks, 67 per cent. pauperism about 
| 33 per cent. and indictment for crime has been re- 
_duced about 75 per cent. 


| Queen Vicrora is again said to be in ‘“‘an interest- 
_ing situation.” There is likely to be an ample sup- 
| ply of successors to the throne. 


| Wuear. Good Maryland and Pennsylvania com 
mands $1 20 to $1 26 in the Baltimore market. 
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